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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Two Montus ror Norarnc. — Ali who subscribe now 
for Zion’s HERALD for one year, we will send it to the 
close’ of the year free of charge, namely : — 

To January 1, 1873, for $2.50 
** July 1, 1872, P ‘ a . ~ Be 
** January 1, 1872, ° . i = 


We ought to have ten thousand new subscribers between 
this and the first of January, and can ‘have them if the 
preachers and members will take hold of the matter 
with zeal. Some preachers have made 4 good beginning. 

Now is the time to work. Don’t wait till near the 
close of the year, when everything crowds in upon you, 
Let every stationed preacher, and every minister who 
may be supplying a charge, remember that he is an 
authorized agent of the HERALD, and unless he presents 
the subject to his people it will be neglected, as we 
have no special agents in the field. 

Please, brethren, in cities and country, see that a thor- 
ough canvass of your Church and congregation is made 
immediately. If you cannot attend to it, select some 
suitable person to do so. 


Human WeAKNEss. — The folly of man is for him to 
suppose that he is strong to do and suffer, to conquer the 
elements, or to rule in nature. From the day of his 
birth, when a poor, helpless thing, he must be cared for 
tenderly by others or he will die, to the day when he 
bows beneath the weight of many years, he is weak, and 
a breath may quench the flame of life that has been 
kindled, And ‘as he is weak in his individual capac- 
ity, so with all his confidence and boasting, he is weak 
when multitudes combine. What can he do when the 
hot blast of the desert blows upon him! What is all 
his strength when the surging waves of ocean lift 
themselves on high! Men dreamed that they were 
strong, and well prepared to contend with the ‘fire- 
fiend” in the proud city of Chicago, but when he came, 
and spread his wing of flame over the doomed city, 
their strength vanished : — 

“ Their desperation is all in vain! — 
They faint —they choke, 
For the murderous smoke 
Is poisoning heart, and lung, and brain, 
They reef, they sink, they gasp, they smother; 
One for a moment survives his brother, 
Then rolls a corpse across the other.” 

Sinner, you, too, are weaker than a bruised reed ; and 
unless help comes from God, you will sink to the regions 
of endless wailing and despair. O, dying man, lay 
hold on the Almighty arm. 

dese eeiaohiasdagmemsianess 

Dr. Cornell, in the Pastor and People, reviewing Rev. 
Dr. Dorus Clark's book, **Congregationalism and the 
Sects,” in reference to Dr. C.’s proposition that the Con- 
gregational body are ready to take in the Methodist de- 
nomination, says ‘‘ this reminds us of Jonah’s swallow- 
ing the whale.” He adds that this book comes before the 
public with authority, having been called for and. en- 
dorsed by the Suffolk North Association of Congrega- 
tional ministers in New England. So that it seems there's 
a whole squad of Jonahs trying to swallow the whale, 
for each of these ministers represents a truly apostolic 
Chureh, according to their and Dr. Clark’s theory. 
How they look, with their mouths agape, fancying 
they are taking in the ecclesiastical Leviathan. What 
would this same distinguished body have thought and 
said, had the Boston Preachers’ Meeting of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a body twice'as large as the Suffolk 
South Association, endorsed formally a book of a Meth- 
odist member, declaring their Church the only Church, 
and all others, but sects? But no Methodist preachers’ 
meeting or conference is equal to that folly. They don’t 
say they arejthe church; they only prove it by their 
faith, and works, and success. 
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The Christian Radical rebukes Pittsburg for this 
meanness. We have seen no word of like sort yet in 
The Advocate of that city. Prithee, why so dumb ? 


‘*The Georgia Minstrels (colored) who visited this 
city a week or two ago, were excluded from all the 
hotels to which they applied. They say that such treat- 
ment they have never met before, either in this country 
or on the continent. The objection, of course, was their 
color. 

‘** This is a fine comment on the civilization of our city. 
Pittsburg has been known for her sympathy with the 
black man hitherto. How is it now that her hotels are 
closed to these eolored minstrels, who receive respectful 
treatment elsewhere and everywhere? It is still a 
crime, it seems, to be black, to be as God made you. 
The lesson of the war is still not learned. Slavery still 
exists.” 





Rey. G. M. Peirce is working with great energy and 
success in planting Methodism in Salt Lake City. The 
Salt Lake Daily Tribune says: — 


‘* The contract for the mason’s work on the Methodist 
Church building was let to Culbertson & Devoe, and the 
work is to commence, The walls are to be up by the Ist 
of December, and the building completed for use by 
Christmas. 

** Monday evening, Oct. 9, Rev. G. M. Peirce, of this 
city, received instructions from Dr. Kynett, of Philadel- 

ahia, Secretary of the Extension Society of the Methodist 

anenal Church, to commence the building. The next 
evening a meeting of the Trustees was held for making 
the necessary preparations to commence operations. 
Wednesday, the following day, an advertisement for 
proposals was published, which, being left open till last 
week Monday, was on that day taken. 

‘This is a degree of celerity creditable to the Meth- 
odists, and particularly so to their Agent, Mr. Pierce, 
who is one of the most energetic men in the country.” 





The Texas Christian Advocate thinks we are very 
vengeful, because we approved the giving of lands 
to the freedmen of the South. Was God vengeful when 
he ordered the first slaves He emancipated to spoil the 
Egyptians? Did not the four millions deserve some pay 
for their hard service, whereby they were made to 
serve? Had one half of their waste lands been 
given to them, it would have made the rest of the land 
doutle its present value. It was not cruelty, but kind- 
ness and justice to them, and even a pecuniary benefit 
to their former masters, to have made this dotation. It 
should be done now.. Amnesty should be preceded by 
the partition among all the employés of any plantation 
of half its territory. 





> 

Rev. Dr. Marvin read a scathing essay before the 
Suffolk South Association, on the scribes and Pharisees 
who dwell in Moses’ seat. ‘* Whatsoever they say unto 
thee to do, but do not after their works, for they say and 
do not.” It wasa searching rebuke of those ministers 
who refuse to help the cause of Christ by advocacy of 
practical Christianity. Many a wounded bird fluttered 
at the hot shot of the Gospel. We hope to give it to 
our readers, as its truths apply to many pulpits and pro- 
fessors in all communions. Dr. Marvin is one of the 
best radicals and religionists we know. A Puritan in- 
deed, full of the old faith, and its required works. 


—____q 





Our old friend, Theodore Tilton, had a practical ex- 
ample of the value of civil contracts, to which basis he 
wishes to reduce marriage, as he calls it, concubinage, 
as he should call it, Mr. Litchfield, who engaged him to 
speak in this city, ran away on the day of the lecture, 
with four thousand dollars of his employers’ property, 
and did not even pay the eloquent lecturer for his elo- 
quent plea in favor of free love. We are sorry he lost 
his hundred dollars, but if he learns by it a lesson as to 
the value of civil contracts, dissoluble at the pleasure of 
either party, in the most tender, vital, and holy of all 
possible relations, it will be a loss that will result in his 
most decided gain. 


The best musical treat of this city is the Harvard 
Symphony Concerts, ten in number, alternate Thursday 
afternoons, from the middle of November to the middle 
of March. They are chiefly orchestral, and combine 
the best talent of the city on the best compositions of 
Europe. Every one who has means and time, should 
indulge in this choice luxury. 

semen oie 

The Daily News is doing a first-rate work for the 
cause of Christianity and Temperance. It is a live 
sheet, up with the times in news and ideas, which can- 
not quite be said of any other daily in New England, 
though two or three, the Union and the Traveller, 
come pretty near it. It is only two cents. Every tem- 
perance man about Boston that takes the Daily Herald, 
should substitute for it this pure and progressive sheet. 





o-— 


The Educational Convention will be held Wednesday 
and Thursday, November 15th and 16th, with prelimi- 
nary sermon by Prof. Rice, Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 14th. Subject: Natural Law and Special Provi- 
dence. F. A. Clapp, esq., will speak on Theological 
Education. Remember the programme and the meet- 


ing. 





The widespread ruin of the Chicago fire may be best 
seen from the fact that about fifty Insurance Companies 
out of that city, as well as all located in it, have been 
required to suspend, and most’ will probably fail to meet 
the claims upon them. Ninety-two different papers 
were burned out by the fire. One gathers from this 
item, both the literary activity and the ruin of the city. 
We doubt if any other city, except New York, equals 
this number of journals. 





ind 


No journal in America compares with The Aldine. Its 
pictures and papers are equally excellent. It engraves 
the best pictures in the best shape. Mr. R. H. Stoddard 
is its editor, a man excellently fitted for his place. The 
volume for 1872 will contain 300 pages, large paper, 
and 250 fine engravings. The price is only $5.00, and 
gives also a beautiful chromo, ‘* Dame Nature’s School,” 
to each subscriber. No illustrated work is of equal 
value or cheapness. Subscribe at A. Williams & Co., 
corner Washington and School Streets, or James Sutton 
& Co., 23 Liberty Street, New York. 

— . 

The Middletown boys are essaying boating. They 
are trying to raise one thousand dollars for a boat- 
‘house; $780 are secured, so they only need $220 more 
to get the amount needed. Many of the graduates can 
help them to this amount. Send your V’s and X’sto 
Mr. S. Clark, drawer 44, Middletown, Ct. 


—__—_— 


Mr. W. Collins Paine, formerly of Amenia, N. Y., 
died in this city last week, Tuesday, from an overdose 
of chloroform. He has been suffering greatly from a 
cancerous condition of his nose, and had been in the 
habit of taking large doses of opiates for his reliof. It 
was reported that he committed suicide, but this is 
doubted by his most intimate friends. He was agent of 
the International Insurance Co., and agent of the Sab- 
bath Association, whose directors adopted resolutions on 
his death. 


Goop News.—A Missionary Convention will be 
held in New York, in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Missionary Society, Monday and Tuesday, 
November 20th and 21st. There will be alove-feast, at 
which we hope many of onr returned missionaries, 
brothren and sisters will speak, a sermon, essays, de- 
bates, and addresses. The full programme we hope to 
publish next week. It is the first missionary conven- 





tion we have ever held. Go up all who can. 
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Original and Selected Papers. 


MANHOOD REGRETS. 
BY J. E. RANKIN, D. D. 
It mars my inward joy, 
My life when’er I scan, 
That bad I been &meobler boy, 
I were a holier man. 


For, sin disables all 
That ever practice it; 

Once-fractured limbs bring many a fall, 
Howe’er the wounds may knit. 


In conftiet, oft I find, 
My soul has some weak point, 
That life’s first years have left behind, 
« In muscle, bone, or joint. 


I drag the heavy weight 
Of deeds done long before ; 
That I began the right so late, 
I always must deplore. 


Could I have had the mind, 
Within me, now that reigns, 
What acts of sin I had declined, 

And had escaped what pains! 


And yet, O yet I know 
God has abundant power, 

To make untimely graces grow, 
And come to perfect flower. 





In soil of penitence, 
He makes good deeds strike root, 
And taking nourishment from thence, 
The life hang rich with fruit. 





THE SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
BY REV. DR. LATIMER. 

The Syracuse University is now the focus of attention 
on the part of the Methodist Church, as well as those 
who are interested in education. A brief sketch of its 
origin may not be uninteresting to the readers of the 
HERALD. About six years ago, the impossibility of 
ever centering the influence of the Church in New York 
State, and the donations of wealthy men upon Genesee 
College, was realized as never before. The good work 
done by Genesee, in past years, was recognized; but as 
the desire to establish a great University became more 
definite, it was conceded on all hands that these inter- 
ests could not be made to centre in Lima. The Northern 
Advocate, edited by Dr. Lore, opened the campaign in 
a judicious, but definite article on the subject. Soon 
some of the friends of education in the western and 
central portions of the State met to confer on the sub- 
ject, and devise plans for the removal of Genesee Col- 
lege. The matter was now fully before the Church, 
and only the local influence of Lima protested against 
the diversion of Methodist sympathy and money from 
Genesee College, in its present location. 

Syracuse seemed the fitting point of location, and this 
fact was conceded from the first. The brethren of that 
region, both ministerial and lay, threw their whole soul 
into the project, and prominent gentlemen of other 
churches than our own, showed a deep interest also. At 
last the city of Syracuse pledged itself to give $100,000 
to any institution of collegiate grade that would estab- 
lish itself there with $400,000 endowment. Subserip- 
tions were immediately started in the region of the 
Central New York Conference, and soon the amount 
reached was $100,000, The proposition was made to 
raise this subscription to $200,000, if Genesee College 
should be removed to Syracuse, bringing $200,000 
with it. 

But new difficulties gathered around the project of re- 
moval, and a determined opposition was shown by the 
residents of Lima. Fearing that the trustees would 
transfer the institution to Syracuse by a coup detat, an 
injunction was served upon them to stay proceedings. 
Of course nothing more could be done in that direction ; 
but the friends of the new enterprise were only the 
more determined to build up a grand institution de novo. 

The next step in the process, and the one which 
brought an unexpected success, was the projecting and 
the inaugurating of the State Methodist Convention at 
Syracuse, in the summer of 1869. No man who was 
present at that Convention will ever forget the enthusi- 
asm with which the educational discussion was con- 
ducted. That second day of the Convention was a day 
and an occasion that one could well travel across a con- 
tinent to witness. The writer of this sketch had the 
honor of presenting the paper which gave the pro- 
gramme of our University plan. Then came the hour 
for action. Dr. Peck nobly stood forth, and gave his 
pledge for $25,000. Bro. Crawford stirred the Conven- 
tion by a speech full of old Methodist fire, and showed 
his faith by his works in a pledge of $25,000 more. F. 
Hl. Root, of Buffalo, made the third on the list, and 
Judge Comstock, of Syracuse, an Episcopalian, made 
up the $100,000. Now smaller amounts came in, and 


Phillips sang, ‘‘ What are you going to do, Brother?” 
and there was on the Convention, not only the baptism of 
benevolence, but the baptism of the Holy Ghost. The 
next day the amount subscribed reached the high figure 
of $180,000, and the long agony of doubt and fear was 
over. It only needed now a little tite to swell up the 
amount to $400,000 in order to claim the Syracuse 
bonds. 

Immediately the organization of the Board of Trust 
was effected, and plans were laid for the perfection of 
the endowment. Dr. J. T. Peck was transferred to Syr- 
acuse, and placed in charge of « church, that he might 
give his most efficient aid towards the carrying out of 
the enterprise. 

From this time the increase of the endowment was 
steady, and contributions large and small poured into 
the treasury. The Remingtons, of Ilion, added $50,000 
to the fund, and Bro. Lindsey, of Rushville, with his 
family, gave largely of their substance to found this 
great University. At last, with the bonds of the city of 
Syracuse, the sum total of the funds is beyond half a 
million dollars. 

It is wonderful how little change has been made in 
the original plan, or in the details of its accomplish- 
ment. The endowment of half a million dollars —the 
generous site of fifty acres of land — the business block 
in the very centre of the city, all these features were a 
part of the criginal plan. Thus Providence has smiled 
upon this project from its very inception, and placed in 
the hands of the Board of Trust an amount of property 
that twenty years ago would have amazed the Church 
as a college endowment, but now is esteemed only a 
handsome beginning. 

In September of the present year it was thought best to 
unfurl the banner to the breeze, and open the college 
course. The students of Genesse College came to Syra- 
cuse in a body, to find the Faculty manned by their old 
and tried instructors. The college department opens 
with fair prospects, and a goodly number of students. 
The corner-stone of the college building was laid about 
a month since, and this great enterprise is successfully 
launched upon the tide of experiment. May Heaven 
smile upon Syracuse University, crown it with abundant 
usefulness and triumphant success, and in the years to 
come may thousands arise up and call it blessed. 





THE MODEL PASTOR.* 
BY REV. D. SHERMAN. 

Baron Stow may not have been the greatest man, but 
he was what is of far more importance, a faithful and 
successful pastor. The title selected by Dr. Stockbridge 
for his memoir, is suggestive and appropriate. The 
Church needs good pastors, whose lives are consecrated, 
whose souls are baptized with the Holy Ghost and fire ; 
not mere intellects, stuffed with Greek and Hebrew, and 
infected with doubt, if net spoiled by a too intimate and 
constant study of human philosophy. The prophet must 
be able to speak with a ‘thus saith the Lord,” which 
leaps up from a heart kindled by prayer, and the search- 
ing of the Scriptures. 

The volume very happily sets forth in Dr. Stow the 
main elements of clerical success. No minister is highly 
useful by accident. He succeeds by having a correct 
view of ministerial labor, and by following the laws of 
that theory, as the merchant or the lawyer succeeds, by 
devotion to his department. 

Like St. Paul, he was devoted to one work. Life was 
too short to try any other; his*heart tao warm to go out- 
side. Agencies and college presidencies opened to him, 
but he chose to confine his energies to this single channel, 
knowing that a moderate stream, which would he Jost if 
diffused over the sand, swells into power when,confined 
within the proper metes. 

In this one work, his heart strangely and constantly 
warmed. He lovedit. The zeal of the Lord’s house 
consumed him. He was intense at all times, bearing up 
the Church before God in prayer, groaning and wrest- 
ling forthe immediate conversion of souls. When in 
his later days, shattered health drove him to other lands, 
his heart turned back, amid the wonders of nature and 
art, with intense longings for the privilege of again pro- 
claiming in that dearest spot the unsearchable riches of 
the Gospel. If my heart forget thee! 

Such intense devotion to one work is power. No one, 
especially uo minister, can fail with such consuming zeal. 
It is an inspiration which surmounts obstacles, lends 


‘| freshness and vigor to all the powers, and places him en 


rapport with the people. He becomes a living battery 
in the midst of the congregation, communicating 
shocks of Divine power to the remotest hearts. The peo- 
ple are moved not so much by what he says, as by 
what he is, the oracle and messenger of God to them. 
This earnestness was combined with dilizert labor. 





He was no enthusiast. If he prayed as though all de- 
pended on God, hé also kept his powder dry, as if all 
was to turn on his effort. At first glance, he seems a 
mere plodder, breaking the clods, and bearing forth the 
precious seed in the rough and windy day, not without 
tears; but we are astonished when he comes again with 
shouts of joy, bearing his sheaves with him, so many, so 
golden! Not by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit 
of the Lord. 

With sound and solid preaching, he joined eminent 

gifts. The sportsman can never successfully 
fire into thé flock of wild fowl, till he learns to bring 
down the sidgle bird. No pastor can be effective in the 
great congregation who cannot hit a single soul. To 
know howto preach to the one, to glue himself to him, 
and to influence and mold him, is to know how to use 
his powers best in the pulpit. If able to lead one soul 
to the cross, you may secure five hundred by the same 
process. 

But time would fail to tell of other desirable qualities 
entering into the composition of a model pastor, such as 
the instinct for discerning men and times, the wise se- 
lection of methods, the power of hard work, and of per- 
sonal enthusiasm; for if these things be in you, and 
abound, they make you that ye shall be neither barren 
nor unfruitful in the work of our Lord Jesus Christ. 





IN VACATION TIME. 
BY J. T. ORWIN, M. P. 
CHAP. II. 

Friday night, and we go on board the City of Rich- 
mond, built to run on the James to the capital of Rebel- 
dom. Were the eonquered rebels too poor to keep 
and run her? I know not, but she runs now along 
‘that wild and wonderful sea-coast of Maine.” Did 
‘she ever do any service tothe Rebels? I know not; 
but her gallant captain, a denizen for the nonce, if nota 
Denison of Maine, did gallant service against them 
at Fort Fisher, when ‘‘ Jehu” wasn’t there, going over 
the ramparts among the first, in the bloody final assault. 
Ten o'clock chimes from the stoné tower of the first 
parish, the engineer’s bell tinkles, and we move 
smoothly but swiftly out into the bay, which glimmers 
like molten silverbeneath the moonbeams. The dominie 
wraps ‘*his martial cloak around him,” and stands upon 
the deck, now watching with interest the trial of speed 
with the ‘‘ Lewiston,” which starting in advance, soon 
drops astern, and again turning to rapt contemplation 
of the glorious beauty of Portland harbor by moon- 
light, until Half-way Rock Light is abeam on the lar- 
board hand, and then seeks his state-room, with inspi- 
ration enough for dreams of Kubla Khan. 

‘ Eleven o’clock of Saturday finds the party in Bangor. 
An hour or two of waiting, and on the Maine Central, 
over the fatal gap now spanned by a new bridge, but 
with sad meméntoes of the terrible disaster on either 
hand in piles of splintered timbers, and debris of mashed 
cars; the dominie is on the way tothe home of his boy- 
hood. Sunday morning, in theold church. Nota line 
changed. Dwelling-houses about have put on new 
faces, or made way for new ones. The dilapidated 
pig-pen — yclept, by courtesy, school-house— has passed 
away forever, and he sees it with thankfulness; but the 


boards have a new coat of paint, isunchanged. Within, 
the same sad, green pews, with their absurd clattering 
doors, the same singing-gallery, perched up close to the 
ceiling, the same ridiculous imitation of poor graining 
on the w ood-work, but not the same preacher. A good 
Methodist brother stands in the desk and preaches meth- 
odistically, a plain, earnest, honest, hearty sermon. At 
noon, somebody brings him face to face with the domi- 
nie, and brotherhood is in the first grasp of hands, and, 
natural consequence, the dominie must preach. He gets 
into the pulpit. Years ago he looked up to it with awe, 
and to the men who stood in it as beings of a superior 
order. Now he isin it, And sucha pulpit! Imagine 
yourself on the battlemented donjon of a medieval cas- 
tle, talking to the people in the court-yard below, and 
your imaginings will not far transcend the reality. The 
reading-desk on the battlements is about five feet higher 
than the pulpit floor. To read or speak, he must mount 
a small oblong box. He feels ** bottled up.” 

Is it a wonder that, as he looks over the congregation, 
his heart swells, and his lip quivers. How many of the 
old familiar faces are missed. In this pew the father’s 
seat is vacant. From that, where the deacon sat in 
years gone by, al] are gone. Just back there, mother, 
brother, sister, have passed away, and lie sleeping in 
the little cemetery which he can see from the window, 
From that pew still beyond, two brothers are missing. 
One sleeps on the ‘dark and bloody ground” before 
Petersburg, dying a hero's death upon the battle-field. 
The other, disease slew after his battles were done. 
Where are the boys and girls of the old time? Who 








the people, it was evident, had a mind to give. Philip 


* Tur MopeEL Pastor: Memoir of Baron Stow.,D. D. By John OC. 
Stoekbridge, D.D. Boston, Lee & Shepard, 1871, 


| are these young and middle-aged men and women, who, 


old ‘‘ meetin’-house,” save that its weather-Leaten clap-, 
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with their little ones, sit here to-day? And the poor 
dominie who feels his heart stirred within him by these 
sights and questions, and by the consciousness that he 
stands before the friends of his youth, hardly dares stir 
as to his outward man, lest he ingloriously tumble from 
his diminutive perch, and disappear from his audience 
behind the frowning battlements. But somehow he 
gets through the sermon, and through the day, and 
through his visit, and we are off for Lincoln, and 
another taste of camp-meeting. 

What a mountainous taste had the early settlers of this 
region through which the eastern portion of the Maine 
Central runs! Etna, of classic fame, Carmel and Her- 
mon, of scriptural savor, are passed in succession as 
Bangor is approached. But Bangor passed, the classic 
and the scriptural disappear together. With few ex- 
ceptions, the names on the Penobscot, above Bangor, are 
aboriginal : Orono, Olamon, Passadumkeag, Mattawam- 
keag, Madunkeunk, Madaseeunk, Mattanacook, the third 
‘‘a” broad, as in fall, Mattamiscontis— these are spec- 
imens of the nomenclature of the places, lakes, and 
streams in this section. Up the river we roll for fifty 
long miles. At the great saw-mills at Veazie, Great- 
works, Orono, Oldtown, huge fires are burning, lighting 
up the darkness with their lurid glare ; for since the law 
prohibits the throwing of ‘* edgings ” and other lumber 
waste into the river, it is consumed in immense fur- 
naces, where perpetual fires smoke by day and gleam 
by night. Lincoln is reached at last, and a ride of three 
miles under the quiet stars, over the hills, brings us to 
our journey’s end, and to a welcome worthy of the 
Scottish name and descent of our host. And during 
our whole stay, we are treated with such free-hearted 
and open-handed hospitality as is rarely met with in 
older localities. The house, the horses, are placed at 
our disposal, and the members of the family vie with 
each other in efforts for our entertainment. 


LEAVES FROM A CHAPLAIN’S LOG. 
FALLING FROM ALOFT. 


A most distressing event occurred yesterday. To 
prepare for a squall that was driving down upon us, the 
men were ordered aloft to furl sail. The rain began to 
fall, and I had just descended to the gun-deck, when a 
sharp scream was heard, followed instantly by a hard, 
heavy blow upon the deck above. We had hardly time 
to inquire ‘‘ What was that?” when we observed a 
number of sailors pouring down the main hatch, and 
carrying the body of aman. One of them hastened aft 
for a surgeon. To our questioning he replied, “It is 
B—, sir. He fell from the maintop gallant-yard 
sir.” ‘Is he alive?” ‘* No, sir.” I hastened to the 
Bay. The surgeons were busy with restoratives, hoping 
to discover some signs of life. Allin vain. The ghastly 
face, white lips, fixed, staring eyes, told the story. That 
frightful fall of one hundred and twenty feet had 
killed him instantly. The senior surgeon left the Bay, 
and went to the cabin to make an official report of the 
death. Orders were given to prepare the body for 
burial. In less than three hours the preparations were 
completed, and the body sewed up in a hammock, with 
two nine-inch shot at the feet, was laid on the port side 
of the gun-deck, and covered with the Union Jack. 

Meantime I learned all I could from his messmates. 
His name was Louis B——. He was unmarried, but 
had relations in New York. He was regarded an ex- 
cellent sailor, clean and neat in his personal habits, 
peaceable and civil to all. He was never profane. Every 
one liked him. ‘*He had no business on the maintop 
gallant-yard,” said one. ‘It wasn’t his station. He 
went there because of the squall.” It was his zeal, there- 
fore, that cost him his life. He had just ‘* laid out” on 
the yard to furl the sail, and had hold of it, when it 
lifted with the wind, and blew back, throwing him over. 
Immediately on falling he screamed, and caught at the 
rigging, but failed to hold. A suilor in the top tried to 
seize him by the clothes, but missed, and the poor fellow 
went the whole distance to the deck. What untold 
agony mist have been crowded into those two or three 
seconds in which he passed from the yard to the deck ! 

Shortly after ‘‘ quarters” this morning, the shrill 
whistles of the boatswain’s mate, and the hoarse call, 
‘* All hands, bury the dead!” rang through the ship. 
Officers and men hastened to the deck ; the officers mus- 
tering on the weather-side, and the crew in long lines 
on the lee-side. The marine guard paraded in the 
waist of the ship, all but a corporal with eight men, who 
stoop at the gangway with loaded muskets. At a 
signal from the captain, the bedy was brought to the 
afterpart of the quarter-deck. All caps were removed 
and the chaplain advancing to the head of the corpse, 
commenced the solemn service for burial. ‘I am the 








resurrection and the life.” About midway in the ser- 
vice, the body was taken up and borne to the weather - 
gangway. At the words, ‘‘ we commit this body to the , 


deep,” a dull, heavy splash was heard. A brief prayer 
followed, and then a rattle of musketry as three volleys 
were fired. The ceremony was no sooner over than a 
fierce squall, which had been threatening us during the 
service, broke upon the ship, and amid a torrent of or- 
ders, the men flew to the clewlines, halliards and braces, 
and the spot of the sailor's burial was left far behind. 





A PERFECT DAY. 
BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 


Go, glorious day! 
Here while you pass I make this sign; 

Earth swinging on her silent way 
Will bear me back unto this hour divine, 
And I willsoftly say; ‘* Once thou wert mine. 


“ Wert mine, O perfect day! 
The light unknown soaring from sea and shore, 
The forest’s eager blaze, 
The flaming torches that the autumn bore, 
The fusing sunset seas when storms were o’er. 


“‘ Were mine the brooding airs, 
The pulsing music of the weedy brooks, 
The jeweled fishes and the mossy lairs, 
Wherein shy creatures, with their free bright looks, 
Taught blessed lessons never found in books. 


** All mine the peace of God, 
When it was joy enough to breathe and be, 
The peace of Nature oozing from her sod, 
When face to face with her the sou) was free, 
And far the false, wild strife it fain would flee.” 


Stay, beauteous day! 
Yet why pray I? Thy lot like mine. to fade; 
Thy light, like yonder mountain’s golden haze, 
Must merge into the morrow’s misty shade. 
And I, an exile in the alien street, 
Still gazing buck, yearn towards the vision fleet. 


“Once thou wert mine?” T'll say, 
And comfort so my heart as with old wine. 
Poor pilgrims! oft we walk the self-same way, 
To weep its change, to kneel before the shrine 
The heart once builded to a happy day, 
When dear it died. I'll say: ‘**O.day divine. 
Life presses sore; but once, once thou wert mine.” 





THE CHRISTIAN RESURRECTION. 


Christ and the apostles assure us that all that are in 
the graves shall come forth, that the vile bodies of the 
righteous —the bodies of their humiliation — shall 
be changed, and made like unto the glorious body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ — changed from corruption to in- 
corruption ; from dishonor to glory; from weakness to 
power; from the animal to the pneumatic state, highly 
refined and snblimated. As the glorified body of Christ 
in his ascension was developed out of the identical body 
which was laid in the tom», and rose from it; so, as our 
ascension will take place in the moment of our resur- 
rection, our glorified bodies shall be developed out of 
the bodies which were laid in the graves, cast into the 
sea, or otherwise disposed of, after death. 

“ The greedy sea shall yield her dead, 

The earth no more her slain conceal.” 
Hence, the ancient creeds speak of the resurrection of 
the body — some of them use the word flesh — sarz, caro, 
for soma, corpus. This has been the established doctrine 
of the Catholic Church in every age. Our Burial Ser- 
vice recognizes it, from beginning to end—so do our 
catechisms, institutes, sermons, hymns, etc. 

Some may think that it makes no difference whether 
the gases and earths which shall constitute the material 
frame after the resurrection shall be the indentical par- 
ticles which constituted it when laid in the grave, pro- 
vided they are so combined that the resurrection-body 
shall bear some resemblance to the body before death ; 
and be adapted to the same spirit by which that body 
was informed. Perhaps not. But perhaps it does make 
a difference. The great law of congruity may require 
just such a personal identity as that which is involved 
in the construction of the resurrection-body out of the 
same materials which entered into the body at death: 
and, for this reason, the great miracle which shall be 
wrought in the last day is styled a resurrection — a get- 
ting up again—and not the creation of a new body. 
Divine omnipotence and omniscience can collect the 
seattered atoms of the body, refine and exalt them, 
and so compound them that every form and feature 
shall be heavenly and divine. It will afford us satis- 
faction to know that the material elements of our im- 
mortal bodies are the same which we possessed when 
our spirits were united to them in our life upon the 
earth. No matter how they were degraded by sin, by 
disease, by corruption, by admixture with other 
bodies. He who is able to subdue all things unto Him- 
self, shall change them, and make them like His own. 
As Donne quaintly says: 

“ As men of China, after an age’s stay, 
Do take up porcelain, where they buried clay, 
So at this grave, her limbeck, which refines 
diamonds, rubies, sapphires, pearls, and mines, 
Of which this flesh was, her soul shall inspire 
Flesh of such stuff, as God, when His last fire 
Anonuls this worid, to recompense it shall 


Make and name them th’ elixir of this all.” 
— Nashville Advocate. 





PUTTING THE BoTtLe TO Your Neicusor's Lips. — 
For two years past, I have been laboring hard to save 
an inebriate. After several relapses, he at last became 
wang | sober, and gave good hope of permanent re- 
‘orm. is wife remarked, ‘If my dear husband falls 
again, t will kill me.” Things went on smoothly for 
several months. That once darkened home had become 
a@ sunny spot. 

But one day the reformed man met an old frend (’ ) 
who invited him to dinner. At the table wine was fur- 
nished, and the entertainer pressed the reformed inebri- 
ate to ‘take a glass” with him! He knew the man’s 
former habits when he did it; The unhappy man swal- 


lowed one glass, and it unchained the demon in a mo- 
ment! From that hour to this, my poor friend has 
hardly seen a sober day; and nothing but a miracle of 
God's grace will ever litt him from that bottomless pit, 
into which one treacherous glass of champagne hurled 
him in an instant. 

In this case, it is not difficult to decide who was the 
greatest sinner. The man who urged a reformed in- 
ebriate to touch a drop of intoxicating liquor deserves 
to be imprisoned ‘* for ten years at hard labor.” He is 
not a safe person torun at large. For where is the 
moral difference between assassination with a knife and 
assassination witha ‘‘ social glass “of poison? We put 
this strongly, because we feel how terrible is the crime 
which is committed a day by those who “ put the 
bottle to their neighbor's lips.” I would sooner cut off 
my hand than offer to any man a glass of strong drink. 
— T. L. Cuyler. ’ 





Evit 1s EARTH AND MEN. — We commend the fol- 
lowing true words from the New Jerusalem Messenger, 
to those lax writers and papers, who refuse to see any 
connection by misery and sin : — 


The Lord does not provide evil. It is a perversion of 
what He provides. But He does permit it. He permits 
it because the nature of man demands such permission. 
The freedom of the will, which lies at the very basis of 
his manhood, and by the preservation of which it is 
alone possible for him to be an image and likeness of 
his Maker, demands it. Free will was given man that 
he might become an angel, that there might be a 
heaven of angels; but by its abuse he may become a 
devil, and so hell become a merciful necessity. Hence 
evil exists, and the Lord permits it, for its overthrow 
would involve the destruction of man. 

But the Lord’s providence is none the lesg, but rather 
the more active because of evil. Its constant effort 
now is to oppose and moderate the evil in man, and to 
insinuate, and confirm in him the good, ever regarding 
that great essential of his regeneration, his freedom. 

Evil has introduced into the world great disorder. 
This disorder everywhere manifests itself. The earth is 
full of it, demanding incessant labor and watchfulness. 
The atmosphere teems with it, requiring that we be 
ever on our guard. These bodies, full of the germs of 
disease, how painfully do they ofttimes exhibit it. Evil 
shortens our lives in this world and not seldom fills 
them with sorrow and suffering. 

Had evil no place in the world, these disorders would 
have no existence. We should have to contend for our 
daily bread with no rank and useless vegetation or de- 
structive insect. Sickness would no longer prostrate, 
or disease prey upon these bodies. Then the Lord's 
providence would operate differently from now. It 
would be wholly effective, for there would be nothing 
to oppose it. There would be in it nothing at variance 
with our inclinations, for they would be in agreement 
with the divine will. 





THE Man Versus THE Boy. — Bullion and I were in 
college together. We saluted the formosa puelle to- 
gether from the commencement stage. We jumped off 
into life together, though I believe he “dove.” That 
was thirty years ago. He's been under ever since. I 
don’t know when he’scoming up. It’s been debit and 
credit, cash, per cent., and all that lingo with him ever 
since. He says it’s fun. But he has a wonderfully long 
face for a funny man. He has made two fortunes (as 
they cail it) and has lost two. I don’t know exactly 
where he is now on the fortune scale. He goes down 
town early, and comes up late daily. He bas a wife 
and family? whose society he expects to enjoy by-and- 
by. He looks thin and sallow, and the rounded features 
of the old boyhood have become sharp, and a trifle sin- 
ister. He haen’t had time to read since he went under, 
but when he comes up he has a plan all ready for men- 
tal culture. He's going to look after his higher life gen- 
erally at that remarkable epoch. But now, you know, 
there's no time. — The Christian Union. 


> 


PERPLEXING. — A worthy Christian minister of this 
city recently spent a Sabbath with a Baptist church in 
New Jersey, where he preached, prayed, and pro- 
nounced the benediction to the evident satisfaction and 
edification of the pastor and hearers. It was commu- 
nion Sabbath, and the good brother asked the pastor 
what he should do, as he did not belong to ‘‘ the same 
faith and order” ‘* You had better take a wall pew,” 
was the reply. So he did, and looked on while the 
others paid bomage to Christ in the bread and cup, 
One deacon, who had before been very close, expressed 
his mortification and regret at the occurrence, and char- 
acterized it as all wrong to fellow: hip a man as a Chris- 
tian and a minister of Christ, unite with him in worship, 
and endorse his official position as a teacher in Zion, 
then exclude him from this act of homage to his Saviour, 
as if he were a ‘‘ heathen and a publican.” A practice 
which leads to such absurdities, which violates our finest. 
Christian feelings, which rends the bonds of fellowship, 





| and grieves and mortifies those who practice and those 


who are victims of it, is certainly wrong. — Exchange. 





A Court JoKE. — An eminent judge used to say that, 
in his opinion, the very best thing ever said by a witness 
to a counsel was the reply given to Missing, the barris- 
ter, at the time leader of his circuit. He was defending 
a prisoner charged with stealing a donkey. The prose- 
cutor had left the animal tied up to a gate, and when he 
returned it was gone. Missing was very severe in his 
examination of the witness. ‘‘Do you mean to say, 
witness, the donkey was stolen from the gate?” “I 
mean to say, sir,” giving the judge and jury a sly look, 
Mt the same time pointing to the counsel, ‘‘ the ass was 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


A ti slender, silken thread 
Is friendship, and we make it 

Bind hearts and lives to hearts and lives; 
But e’en a breath may shake it, 

And oft it takes but one wee word — 
But one wee word —to break it! 


It draws the lips in sm iling shape, 
It draws the look of pleasure 

From eye to eye when hands touch hands, 
W hen two hearts beat one measure ; 

And draws a meaning from a word 
Which makes that word a treasure. 


Like string of tuneful harp or lute 
Between glad souls ’tis holden, 

And love’s fond fingers on the thread 
Make music rare and golden — 

Make music such as tender hearts 
Could live, and ne’er grow old in. 


But if a breath may shake it, let 
That breath come near it never; 
And never spoken be that word 
Which friendship’s tie might sever ; 
But let the cord grow stronger till 
The dawning of Forever. 
— October Galaxy. 
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HOW THE FLOWERS GOT ON THE WALL. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 

Were you ever sick? Not very sick I mean, but just 
enough so to lie abed and be waited on. 

If you were, I dare say you remember the pattern of 
the wall paper. No doubt you remember it well, every 
bunch of flowers, every stripe and dot. You know how 
many stripesyeach side of the windows, and how many 
bunches of flowers from the floor to the wall. You 
have painfully counted all these things, over and over, 
till you wished there was no paper there. 

I was once ill in a large room, where the paper was 
particularly annoying. The figure was a festoon of 
flowers, held up by a little dancing-girl at each end. 
Those girls nearly drove me frantic; those at the top of 
the room had no heads, and those at the bottom had no 
feet. I had no rest till I counted them up, and knew 
how many there were in the room. Then their impossi- 
bje position, standing on nothing, and holding up the 
flowers, troubled me very much. J almost worried my- 
self into a fever. 

Among other things, I wondered how the flowers and 
the girls got on to the paper, and as soon as I was well 
enough I found out. 

Would you like to know ? 

In the first place, the paper is a particular kind, made 
on purpose for paper hangings, and put up in long rolls. 

The man who takes them from the paper-maker, is 
called in England a paper-stainer. His first work is to 
prepare the ground*work. If you'll look at some wall- 
paper, you will see that it isn’t like any other paper. 
It is covered with a substance something like paint. 
It is, in fact, a sort of whitewash, made of lime, and 
water, and glue, and it is put on by a machine. The 
whitewash is put into a trough. Over the trough, and 
dipping into it all the time, is a cylinder. 

A cylinder, I presume you know, is shaped like a 
piece of stove pipe, and turns around like a wheel. 
Well, this cylinder naturally gets covered with white- 
wash as it goes through. Before it gets around it rubs 
against a wide brush, very wide, as wide as the cylinder, 
which takes off the whitewash. 

That isn’t the end of it, for another cylinder stands 
ready to take it away from the brush. And under this 
one runs the paper; so now the wash goes on to the 
long roll, as it comes out from the roller. It is at once 
brushed down even and smooth by another brush. 

Sometimes the ground is colored, and some papers 
never have any pattern at all, only this tinted ground 
work, 

When the paper comes out with its coat of white- 
wash, of course, it is wet, and must not be handled. 
So it is received on sticks held by boys, and when the 
whole roll is out, the boys carry it carefully into a dry- 
ing-room, where their sticks are laid over long poles 
stretched across the room. That leaves the wall-paper 
hung in festoons, and there it hangs till dry, 


Some papers have a polished ground work. These 
have another operation to go through. First, after 
some chemical process that you and I don’t care about, 
they are rubbed with a lump of French chalk, then with 
flannel or felt, and finally polished with a brush. 

Now they are ready for the roses and ribbons, stripes 
and stars, or whatever pattern is to go on them. 


There are three Ways of printing them. One is by 
block-printing, another by a printing machine, and the 
third is marbling by hand. 

Block-printing is the old-fashioned way, and I want 
to tell you about it. 

The man who makes the blocks is called a block cut- 
ter, traces the pattern from oil paper on to the wood. 
Then with a chisel he cuts: out the pattern, or cuts in 
the pattern, perhaps I should say, On one block is cut 





only what is to be of one color. For instance, if the pat- 
tern is a blue forget-me-not, with a group of ferns, on 
one block he cuts the flower, and on another the ferns. 

To print with it, the workman dips the face of the 
block into a trough containing the color he is to use, 
places it on the paper in the exact spot, and presses it 
down with a sort of treadle arrangement. He then dips 
it again, and prints another figure, and thus he goes on 
over the whole, making only the group of ferns, per- 
haps. 

Then he has to take another block and some blue col- 
oring, and print in the forget-me-nots. Some papers 
have gilt in them. For this he has to go over it again, 
putting on gold leaf or bronze powder. 

Other papers have a rough surface, which looks like 
velvet. That is called flock paper, and is made in an- 
other way. The flock is really fine particles of wool, 
first dyed, and then ground to powder. The paper is 
covered with a thin glue, called size, and this flock 
scattered over. it is a very rich paper. 

The marble papers are made in still another way. Af- 
ter the ground-work is made and polished, the veining 
is done by hand, with a fine paint-brush dipped in dark 
color. While still wet, the workman dips a brush in soap 
and turpentine, and jerks it over the paper. 

You would think that would ruin it, but it makes lit- 
tle blotches, and gives a marbled look. Besides, the 
painted streaks are diluted by it, and spread out mak- 
ing them more like marble than ever. 7 

If they want frosting, they scatter very fine glass over 
the paper. 

For oak paper they put a comb in place of the smooth- 
ing brush I told you of. 

Walls were not always covered with paper. In old 
times they were hung with cloth, figured or embroidered, 
and called tapestry. 

Leather has also been used to decorate walls, and 
though it may seem odd to you, it makes a very rich 
and beautiful covering. The leather is stretched on 
frames, and put up as panel-work, with gilt or wood 
mouldings between. The leather can be painted, gilded, 
or stamped. 

Gutta percha is trying to get among the wall cover- 
ings, and even thin wood-hangings are talked of. 

“HE’S SO OBLIGING.” 

‘**T can't make out how it is that Bill Pratt always gets 
such good places,” said Harry Underwood, the basket- 
maker's son, to another lad, as they sat cutting rushes 
by the-brook side. 

And Harry was not the only one who thought thus, for 
‘* Bill Pratt’s luck * was the surprise of many like him- 
self. Bill was certainly no pattern of cleverness, of 
beauty, or strength; he could not do more than others, 
not so much as some, nor could he do it as well as 
many; but for all that it was quite true he always had 
good places, good wages, and a good character. ‘When 

e left one master to goto another, it was generally 
said, ‘‘ 1 would not part with him if I could help it, he 
is a good boy, and so obliging.” 

This was the secret of his being so much liked, and 
of his ** good luck ” — he was “‘ so obliging.” 

Did the shepherd, the wagoner, or the bailiff want a 
job done at a» moment’s notice while they were busy at 
work, it was only to get sight of Bill Pratt, and it was 
as good as done; for Bill would hurry through his own 
business without feeling it a trouble, in order to help. 
The cook never had to look for eggs; Bill would hunt 
high and low, and all around to find them for her. And 
many other little jobs would he doin the dairy, and 
anywhere else, without staying to be asked; so that he 
was a great favorite. He didn’t do this to gain favor, 
for then he would have tried to please those only who 
could do him a good turn for it. If he saw younger 
boys in trouble, he would try to help them out of it ; and 
he put on his shoes againafter having taken them off one 
pouring rainy night, to walk three miles to the town for 
a parcel containing a new gown, which the carrier had 
neglected to bring for the kitchen-girl, who was crying 
her eyes out because she should not have it to wear next 
morning at her sister’s wedding. 

But it was not so much what Bill did, as how he did 
it, that made people like him; he always seemed as if 
pleasing others was the greatest pleasure he had. And 
if he couldn't do what was asked, his way of saying 
‘* No,” was more agreeable than many people’s ‘* Yes” 
often is. 

Bill grew up the same, and through life he prospered. 
— The Cottager. 
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Tue Ricn Foo.. —I know not what had been the 
character of the last day that this man of the text had 
lived — whether it was sunshine or rainy, interesting or 
dull. But I know about the night. It was a great 
night. It was a thrilling night. It was a tremendous 
night. As the text comes rushing through the darkness, 
he drops his pen. He forgets his big barn and his un- 
sheltered crops. ‘* This night thy soul shall be required 
of thee.” 

Death is the roughest of all constables, and makes an 
arrest without any explanation. The man says, ‘‘ Wait 
until I get that new barn done.” ‘* No!” “Wait until 
I settle with my men.” ‘*No!” ‘* Wait until I can sell 
out, and get my estate into better trim.” ‘ No!” 
‘* Wait until I make my will.” ‘‘No!" ‘ Wait until 


' Lean get prepared.” ‘‘ No!” Death says, ‘I wait for 





nothing. I shall touch you twice, and then you will be 
mine ; once on the heart, and once on the lungs. There! 
—the pulsation is quiet. There !—the b is gone,” 
“What shall we do with him? ’ ask the neighbors. ‘I 
don’t care what you do with him,” says ; “Ihave 
done my work, now you can do yours.”— Rev. Mr. 
Talmage, in The Methodist. 

HULDAH, THE PROPHETESS. — A correspondent asks, 
‘*Why did Josiah, the King, send to Huldah, a& proph- 
etess, when that grand old Toe het, Jeremiah, was des 
alive?” * Josiah sent to Hilkiah, the priest, and others, 
to ‘‘inguire of the Lord” for him, and they, not being 
a » went to Huldah, who resided at Jerusalem, 
and who spoke to them by inspiration. They did not 
go to ‘‘ that grand old prophet Jeremiah,” probably, be- 
cause he was not then an old prophet, and perhaps not 
much known as a prophet. He was called to the pro- 
phetic office in the thirteenth year of Josiah, when he 
said he was ‘‘achild,” and could not speak. It was 
only three years after this that Hilkiah went to Huldah, 
as she was the most distinguished person for prophetic 
gifts in Jerusalem—Jeremiah being still 2 young man 
at Anathoth. Lew women were not generall 
chosen to the prophetic office, and never allow 
to serve in the priestly office, yet sometimes in- 
spired them to make communications’ to the world. 

us we find Deborah was a prophetess in the time of 
the Judges, and Anna was a prophetess in the time of 
Christ ; and prophetesses are spoken of in the time of 
the Apostles. — Nashville Advocate. 








My Lames. —If there are two words in the world 
that should make a Sunday-school teacher feel'at once 
his responsibility and his privilege, they are those we 
have put at the head of this tract — Christ’s lambs! O, 
weary-hearted teacher, tired of dullness, tired of indif- 
ference or an ism, look at your class through these 
spectacles! You are teaching for Christ. He is mas- 
ter, owner; you the under-shepherd. These children 
are Christ’s— Christ that loved you so. Tiresome 
this work cannot be if you will let in the light of 
these words upon it. Behind these scholars is Christ 
saying, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of 
these, ye did it unto me.” Take heart, and hope then. 
Your work is Christ’s. Your scholars are Christ’s. Can 
you neglect the work? These are Christ’s lambs that 

unfed. Refuse to teach with Christ’s own solemn 
injunction in your ear? No! Will you neglect your 
preparation? Let us rather watch over them as those 
that must give an account. — E. Eggleston. 


—-+——- 





FisHING IN THE UppER Nite. —A new and excit- 
ing kind of fishing is to be had on the Upper Nile. A 
big, steady boat is fitted with a windlass in its bows, 
and a long whale-line, to the extremity of which is 
fastened a good-size buoy. From the buoy tethered, by 
a powerful wire gimp of several yards, a fine fat se, 
under each pinion of which is tied a strong shark-hook. 
The buoy is turned adrift, and the struggles of the cap- 
tive goose carefully watched. Before long, goose, 
buoy, and all disappear with a rush, the line is dragged 
out, and the boat is rapidly towed down stream. en 
commences the struggle. A crocodile is expeditiously 
dispatched. After he has wearied himself by tugging 
about the boat for twenty minutes or half an hour, the 
line is wound in, and as the monster's head appears on 
the surface, « bullet is adroitly lodged in his eye — his 
only vulnerable part. 





An old minister, the otber day, asked a woman what 
could be done to induce her husband to attend church. 
‘* 1 don’t know,” she replied, ‘* unless you were to put 
a pipe and a jug of whiskey in the pew.” 

‘*Ma, dear, Ada won't take her physic; I've mixed 
her a dose of vinegar and sand, and she says I must 
take some first. Doctors never do — do they, Ma?” 








Tue FrREEDMEN.— Our Freedmen’s Aid Society is 
sending out its teachers at the commencement of an- 
other school year. In consequence of this its expendi- 
tures are very heavy, and the Seeretary, upon whom its 
management more directly devolves, feels great solici- 
tude that the contributions may be liberal, that the num- 
ber of teachers and schools may not be diminished. 
The Freedmen’s Bureau, which originally contributed 
largely to the support of the schools, has done nothing 
for them the past year, and will do nothing more in the 
future. It aided in establishing the schools, and has 
transferred them to the various religious denominations 
for support. The directors of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety have most cheerfally assumed this responsibility, 
and appealed to the Church for the funds to carry for- 
ward this educational work so essential to the elevation 
of the freedmen and the prosperity of our Church. But 
our people have never duly appreciated the magnitude 
of this work, nor contributed to its support upon a scale 
commensurate with its importance. Schools in the 
South, as in foreign missionary fields, are essential to 
our success. We cannot perpetuate our institutions 
among an ignorant people. Teachers and preachers for 
the masses must be educated in our schools, and these 
must be chiefly supported by the benevolent societies 
of the West and North; and our Aid Society devotes its 
energies to this specific work, and deserves most liberal 


‘support. We trust that the friends of this cause will 


furnish funds, so that our educational work may be 
greatly en rather than decreased; and while the 
expenses of Society are just now so great, may do- 
nations and collections flow rapidly into the treasury. — 
Western Christian Advocate. er. 
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CHICAGO. 
October 10, 1871. 


Blackened and bleeding, helpless, panting, prone, 
On the charred fragmeuts of her shattered throne, 
Lies she who stood but yesterday alone. 


oe of thé West! by some enchanter taught 
‘o lift the glory of Aladdin’s court; 
Then loose the spell that all that wonder wrought. 


Like her own prairies by some chance seed sown, 
Like her own prairies in one brief day grown, 
Like her own prairies in one fierce ‘night mown. 


She lifts her voice, and in her pleading call 
We hear the ery of Macedon to Paul, — 
The ery for help that makes her kin to all. 


But haply with wan fingers she may feel 

The silver cup hid in the proffered meal, — 

The gifts her kinship and our loves reveal. 
— Bret Harte. 
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FROM THE LAND OF GREAT BURNINGS. 

‘« Every battle of the warrior is with confused noise, 
and with garments rolled in blood; but this shall be 
with fuel, and the burning of fire.” In all history, prob- 
ably, there have scarcely been any such fearful confla- 
grations as those which have recently devastated vast 
portions of the Northwest, With the awful calamity of 
Chicago, the whole country has been made tolerably 
familiar. I write on the borders, and almost in the 
midst of a more widespread, and scarcely less dreadful 
visitation, though less concentrated, and, therefore, less 
impressive. 

For two or three months a great drouth had prevailed 
all through this section of country. The region round 
about Appleton, and far to the north, is mostly covered 
with forests of oak and pine. There are many small set- 
tlements interspersed, and some large towns, villages, 
aiid cities. 

For several weeks previous to October 8, we had re- 
ports of great fires in the woods, involving considera- 
ble loss of property, and now and then of life: During 
the first week of this month these fires spread with great 
rapidity in every direction, till six or seven counties had 
been largely overrun, a space nearly half as large as 
Massachusetts, and a few settlements, and many large 
mills and lumbering establishments were destroyed. 

The fires went all around Appleton, and would have 
been mire perilous to our pleasant yourg city, but for 
the fact that we are surrounded with oak forests, rather 
than pine. As it was, I saw the fires reveling through the 
woods on the opposite side of the river, scarcely a mile 
from the college, and one night they were within half a 
mile of my own house, presenting a magnificent spec- 
tacle, but too near for unalloyed admiration. There 
was much anxiety, and some terror. For several days 
the smoke was so thick, that though there were no other 
clouds in the sky, the sun was invisible at noon, and a 
large house, twenty rods away, could not be seen. 

On Monday, the 9th, came the astounding news of 
the Chicago ruin. At first we were informed that forty 
acres of the business part of the great city was burned 
This seemed too great a story to believe, and we 
waited for further information. But the further infor- 
mation did not gratify our incredulity. All day and all 
night the terrible rumor grew upon us, till from forty 

acres the story increased, and its certainty became es- 
tablished, that nearly three square miles had been swept 
clean of business, and of population, and that tens of 
thousands were utterly homeless, and many were dead. 

Before this great horror had been fully comprehended, 
another, in some respects more appalling, from the op- 
posite direction, and nearer our own door, came upon 
us. ‘‘ Peshtego is burned, and from sixty to seventy peo- 
ple have perished in the flames,” said the telegraph, 
frightened, as we thought, into absurd exaggeration. 
But this scaring extravagance turned out to be an insig- 
nificantly tame statement of the reality. 

Peshtego was a thriving village, nearly a hundred 
-miles north of us, on the shores of Green Bay, in the 
midst of the lumbering region, and was for the most 
part the home of people engaged in that pursuit. It 
contained some fifteen hundred inhabitants, dwelling in 
frame houses, pretty closely crowded together. There 
was but one Protestant Church in the place, and that 
but slimly attended. There were many saloons, and 
the larger portion of the people were careless and in- 
different, while many were wicked and vicious. There 
were some large mills, and an extensive manufactory of 
wooden ware, and a vast amount of inflammable mate- 
rial made like tinder by the long drouth. Sunday night, 
the wind was rising, and though there was no fire in the 
immediate vicinity, and though the great imminent 
peril of the previous week had passed, with the burning 
over of the neighboring forests, yet the fires were stil] 
raging a few miles out, and there were some apprehen- 
sions. 

About nine o'clock in the evening, a great light was 
seen in the air at the southwest, and signs of intense ag- 
itation, and the sound of a great roaring was heard. 
Soon, it was evident that the fire was coming with the 


over. 





speed of the wind. Men and women fled from their 
houses, and crowded the streets with their children, bat 
the whirlwind of flame was upon them, and the fire 
seemed to rain down upon all the village, and almost 
at once it was wrapped in the consuming ¢lement. 

From both sides of the river, the population hurried 
toward the bridge, only to discover that death and ruin 
were on both sides alike. Then began the rush for the 
river, and scarce any were saved but such as covered 
themselves with the water. Many were caught by 
the flames, and perished in the first onset. Others fell 
down suffocated in the streets. Children, in the arms of 
their parents, were burned till their flesh dropped off of 
them. Hundreds perished in the water. The bridge 
burned, and dropped down with a great mass of human 
beings, horses, and cattle crowdirg it. ‘The shrieks, and 
groans, and cries to God for mercy from lips that had 
never called on Him before, were indescribable. When, 
afterwards, the water was drawn off from the pond, 
caused by the dam in the river, more than two hun- 
dred dead bodies were found. Within the limits of the 
village, and in the vicinity, more than six hundred 
dead have already been discovered. 
to light some new victims. 

The loss and destruction in the outlying country, and 
among the small settlements, and isolated habitations 
are incalculable. There are sites of habitations foutid by 
those going out to search for such as needed help, where, 
in all probability, every member of the family perished, 
and were so utterly burned up that no shred or sem- 
blance of them remained. ‘The distress of a great 
number of survivors is beyond description or concep- 
tion. A poor man was seen, the other day, chopping 
away at a tree in a listless way, who was said to have 
lost his family. Some sympathizing person asked him 
how rtiany of his household were missing. He replied, 
with a bewildered air, ** About nine.” Many are crip- 
pled for tife; others but just live. The rich and the 
poor have fost their all of temporal property, and there 
are few families from which something infinitely more 
valuable is not gone. 
not be estimated. 

Other towns have suffered, as well as Peshtego, but 
this is the most striking and terrible among the calami- 
ties of this region. G. M. STEELE. 


Every day brings 


The destruction of property can- 





Our Book Cable. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

A CRITICAL GREEK AND ENGLISH CONCORDANCE OF THE 
NEw TESTAMENT. Prepared by Charles F. Hudson, under 
the direction of Horace L. Hastings, editor of The Christian, 
revised and completed by Ezra Abbot, LL. D., Assistant Li- 
brarian of Harvard University. Lippincott & Co. Retail 
price, $2.50. This is a book which we can heartily recommend 
to all who are interested in the study of the New Testament. 
It combines, in a compendious form, the chief advantages of 
the best existing Greek Coneordances, namely, Bruder’s im- 
proved edition of Schmid, and the Englishman’s Greek Con- 
cordance; and it also has features which make it an important 
supplement to both of them. Like the Englishman’s, it enables 
the student who has no knowledge of Greek to ascertain the 
Greek correspondent of any English word in the common 
version of the New Testament, and refers him to all the pas- 
sages where the word occurs, so that he can examine its usages 
for himself. It exbibits, at the sume time, the various modes in 
which each Greek word is translatable in the common version ; 
and these renderings being arranged in logical order, the Cen- 
cordance supplies, to a large extent, the place of a New Testa- 
ment lexicon. The marginal renderings in the common version 
are all noted, which is not the case in the Englishman’s Greek 
Concordance; and the literal meaning of many phrases is 
given. 

To illustrate the value of this Concordance to the mere Eng- 
lish reader, we may take the word “charity.” The Index re- 
fers him to page 2 of the Concordance, where he finds that the 
corresponding Greek word is agapé, rendered in the common 
version 86 times by “‘ love,” 27 by * charity,” once by “ feast of 
charity ” (love-feast), once by “ dear,” in the expression “ His 
dear Son” (Col. i. 13), the Greek being literally “the Son of 
His love,” and once (Rom. xiv. 15), with the preposition kata, 





by “charitably,” the Greek being literally “ aecording to 
love.” Here he has the whole New Testament use of this im- 


portant word spread out before him. On examining the places 
where it is rendered * charity” in our translation, he will 
probably be satisfied that * love” would express the meaning 
better, according to our present use of language, in them all. 
He will see, at any rate, that the word “ charity ” cannot have 
in these passages the restricted sense which we commonly asso- 
ciate with the term. He will see also the connection of the noun 
agapé with the verb agapaé on the same page, always trans- 
lated “‘to love,” or, as a participle, ‘‘ beloved,” and with the 
udjective agapétos, rendered in our version “* beloved,” ** well- 
beloved,” “ dearly-beloved,” and “‘dear.” 

In the features of the work thus far noticed, this Concordance 
of Mr. Hudson corresponds with the Englishman’s Greck 
Concordance. But what constitutes the principal peculiarity 
of the work, and gives it a very great advantage over both the 
Englishman’s Greek Concordance and Bruder's, rendering it, 
for the thorough scholar. au indispensable supplement to both 
of them, is its critical character. The Englishman’s Greek 
Concordance, like that of Schmid, is based substantially on the 
Greek text formed by Robert Stephens (Estienne) in 1550, with 














the aid of very few manuscripts, and those modern, and with 
little critieal judgment. It does not even notice, with slight 
exceptions, the cases, not indeed very numerous, in which our 
English translators followed a different Greek text; so that it 
sometimes falsely represents them as giving to a particular 
Greek word a meaning which it cannot possibly have. Thus 
under heurisko, “ to find,” it gives for Matt. ii. 11 the rendering 
‘they saw.” But this is the rendering of a different verb, 
eidon, which our translators found in other editions. The 
present Concordance not only corrects these, and similar 
errors, but makes available to the student of the New Testa- 
ment all the important results of modern criticism as applied to 
the correction of the text, with the advantage of the immense 
apparatus of manuscripts, ancient versions, and early quota- 
tions by the Christian fathers, which has been collected during 
the past three hundred years. It gives all the variations from 
Stephens’s edition of 1550, and the Elzevir edition of 1624 (the 
so-called “ received text”), which have been adopted by the 
principal editors, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendort, and Tre- 
gelies, and notes also the readings of the recently discovered 
Sinaitic manuseript, where they agree with one or the other of 
these different editions. When the readings affect not merely a 
single word, but a clause or verse, they are given in an Appen- 
dix, forming a collection of great interest to the critical stu- 
dent. A Supplement furnishes a complete list of all the varia- 
tions between the seventh critical edition of Tischendorf (1859), 
and the eighth, which is now in progress, as far as it had been 
published (namely, to the end of the Gospels) when the Con- 
cordance was printed. Bruder’s excellent Greek Concordance 
is based on the textof Griesbach, and gives the various read- 
ings of the principal editions which had appeared when it was 
published; but the work was stereotyped in 1842, and the 
larger edition of Lachmann, the important editions of Tischen- 
dorf and Tregelles, the thorough collation by Tischendorf and 
Tregelles of all the oldest Greek copies, and the great discov- 
ery of the Sinaitic manuscript, are all of later date, so that for 
critical purposes Bruder is now very far behind the age. 

The Introduction to the Concordance, by Mr. Hudson, gives 
a concise, but very carefully-prepared history of the printed 
text of the Greek Testament, with special notices of the most 
important editions, containing just the information needed by 
the ordinary reader in respect to the whole subject. 

Mr. Hudson’s Concordance greatly excels all the smaller 
Greek Concordances in completeness. It embraces all the 
words in the Greek Testament, including the proper names, 
and gives all the occurrences of each, with only five exceptions, 
namely, the pronoun autos, ** self’ “he,” “she,” “it;” the 
conjunctions de and kai, “ but,” “ and,” “ also;” the definite 
article ho, “the,” and the relative pronoun hos, “ who,” 
““which;” while even these words are by no means neglected, 
more than ten pages being devoted to the exemplification of 
their various uxes. 

LECTURES ON SATAN, by Rev. Thaddeus McRae. Gould & 
Lincoln. Jn the compass of 170 small pages is crowded a mass 
of valuable thought and study, very well put. 
ity, origin, powers of Satan, are considered. The sermons are 
short and sharp. He shows how needed are such discourses, 
proves unanswerably his personality, discusses less happily the 
origin of Satan. He says the fall of Satan is far more myste- 
rious than the fall of man, and contends that God could have 
created him a free moral agent, without power to fall, and that 
He did so create the elect angels. This fly about spoils the 
otherwise excellent pot of ointment. If angels keep a holy 
estate because they cannot fall, they are an inferior order to 
men and devils. God could not have made them in His own 
image. Liberty is the highest possible element of being, create or 


The personal- 


uncreate, Satan was not only a little, but a good deal “ higher 
than the angels,” if he was free to fall, and they not. The Cal- 


vinism of his Presbyterianism works mischief at this point, 
with all his argument. It switches an excellent train into a 
ditch. Leaving out that puerile page or two, the rest is excel- 
lent. He explains the mysteries of spiritism by the powers of 
Satan, as they can be thus easily explained, and concludes each 
discourse with earnest warnings. Every minister should preach 
often on this arch-deceiver,' and plead against his mighty 
powers, ceaselessly working. Buy this litthe book, and in- 
wardly digest it. 
THE QUARTERLIES. 

The Baptist begins with a valuable paper on “ Apostolic 
System of Church Finance,” in which it advocates a rather 
new theory; that the four cardinal points of church life were 
instituted by the Apostolic Church. Continuing in the Apos- 
tle’s doctrine means teaching or preaching, a perpetual ordi- 


nance. Breaking of the Loaf is the Lord’s Supper, a perpetual 
ordinance. ‘“‘ Prayers” means “the Prayer-meeting,” an 


Apostolic practice, and of vogue ever since, and to be unto 
the end, and finally the community of good, or church prop- 
erty; not all the property of all the members, as it is usually 
understood, but church property, churches, schools, aid socie- 
ties, — in a word, as modern and as potent as the Prayer-meet- 
ing, it means the Contribution box. This interpretation may 
relieve some niggardly natures as to their necessity of giving 
all to Christ, but cannot affect the Barnabases, who now, 
as then, will feel that all their possessions came from the 
Lord, and to Him they all belong. ‘ A Pastoral Authority” 
is discussed, and a good deal of authority diseovered, enough 
almost to make a pope out of, if power and system only accom- 
panied the will. It should next discourse on ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Authority,” or the Power of the Church. Wm. H. Williams 
sets forth some of the preparations for the coming of Christ in 
the unification of man under the Roman Empire, his exhaustion 
of idolatry, and his sense of a need of a Redeemer. Mr. Worden 
praises the toleration of Roger Williams, but does not praise 
his open communion. Dr. Nesbet shows man is not much 
older than the popular chronology, and is geologically recent; 
and Dr. Dagg tries to make out that the first churches were 
independent, as they no more were in government than in 
charity or doctrine. 
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Will each subscriber be kind enough to look at the figures 
on his paper, and if it has not been paid to Jan. 1, 1872, 
he will confer a favor by forwarding the amount due. If 
some should receive bills, they will please consider it a gen- 
tle reminder of their indebtedness. 

When any person wishes his paper discontinued he must 
pay all arrearages, or the paper may continue to be sent un- 
til payment is made, for the subscriber is legally holden for 
the whole amount, whether it is taken from the office or not. 

Any person wishing the direction of his paper changed, 
should give the name of the place where it has been sent, 
as well as the name of the place where he wishes it to be 
sent. The list is kept by towns, and it is important that the 
above directions be complied with. 





HELP THE HERALD. 

Some of our brethren are working admirably for THE 
HERALD. Will not all Now give usa lift? We give it 
Sor two months for nothing, in order to facilitate your 
work. The other journals of our Church, and of other 
chufches are making excellent promises, but not one of 
them proposes to do what THe HERatp has already 
done. Notone of them will put itself into the expense 
that we have for three years sustained, to give our 
readers the best religious paper in the Church and 
country. This paper is yours. Brethren of the New 
England Conferences, your fathers established it. It 
has been a power from the beginning. It has done 
more to guide the opinion and action of the Church 
than any other of her journals. It will continue in this 
true New England work. It is widely circulated out of 
New England, and has high encomiums from New 
York, the West, and the South, as the leading Method- 
ist paper of the land. It is in advance of all rivals in 
its form, and its preparation for the readers. Several of 
our Bishops have declared it as in this respect superior 
to all our Church journalism. It is conducted without 
fee or reward by brethren who have incurred very large 
liabilities, such as no other brethren in the Church have 
assumed, nor the General Conference even, in order to 
give you, with the paper, the best Church building on 
the continent, all of whose income, as well as that of 
Tue HERALD, is to be appropriated to the Church work 
in all New England, a fact that has NO PARALLEL in our 
Church operations. 

Help, all of you. Every brother by working, can en- 
large his subscription list fifty per cent. Give us this, 
and it leads the New England column, and almost the 
Church column in circulation, as it now does and will 
continue to do in costliness, and beauty, and ideas. 

Remember, brethren, this is your paper, your fathers’ 
paper, the oldest Methodist paper in the world. It is 
getting sufficient patronage to pay the heavy debt in- 
curred in its enlargement. Make it now a source of 
income to your churches and the worn-out ministers. 
Take hold now and give it five thousand new subscrib- 
ers. Begin this week, and work till Christmas. A long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether. 

HELP THE HERALD. 








THE PREACHING THAT PROMOTES REVIVALS. 
At our recent camp-meeting, there haz been a for- 
ward movement all along the lines. Christians are 
longing for higher experiences of grace, and panting to 
be led to new fields of active labor for God. The un- 
converted are thoughtful, serious, and almost persuaded 
to be Christians. Pastors cannot be too prompt or too 
earnest in following up these advantages, A rousing 
sermon, a special service for inquirers after par- 
don or purity, or even a series of meetings, may be 
vastly more useful now than at any future time. If not 
just yet, the best opportunity will come soon, and the 





wise minister will eagerly watch for it, and faithfully 


* | improve it. 


An important part of the preparation for such oppor- 
tunities is a supply of sermons specially adapted to pro- 
mote a revival. Admitting that the object of every 
sermon is to build up men in holiness, and save souls, 
there are discourses able and appropriate to ordinary 
occasions which would not particularly help forward a 
revival. 

Many imagine that an off-hand talk of thirty or forty 
minutes is all that is needed in a time of revival. He 
who carries such a theory into practice will probably 
see the interest in his meeting declining when he most de- 
sires it to increase. The sermons that have been most suc- 
cessful in winning souls have been carefully prepared. 
They may not have been models of elaboration or liter- 
ary excellence, but they have cost thought and prayer 
and even tears in their preparation. One of the most 
valuable chapters in the published works of that veteran 
revivalist, now laid aside, James Caughey, is the ac- 
count of his manner of preparing the discourses that 
have turned thousands to God. Each point was care- 
fully studied, and every part, from the text to the illus- 
trations, was made the subject of thorough and prayerful 
preparation. He records, that at one time he seemed to 
be carried far beyond himself in severa] sermons hastily 
thrown together. The result was that for a few days 
he neglected preparation, and by so doing well-nigh 
lost a battle. 

One secret of the remarkable success of such laborers, 
is, that, besides using sermons over and over again, they 
give their whole time between services to mental and 
spiritual preparation for the pulpit, whilé’ pastors have 
much to do outside in visiting inquirers, ete. Such in- 
tercourse with those upon whom the Spirit is moving, 
would give the pastor a great advantage if he could 
transfer the fresh facts and illustrations and spiritual 
glow thus gained to sermons already made, at least in 
outline. But if, in addition to his outdoor work, he 
must be daily getting up new sermons, either the ser- 
mons, or the pastoral work, or his health, probably all 
three, must suffer. 

To lay down rules, or point to models of the style of 
preaching needed, would but trammel the thoughtful 
minister. Yet there are a few characteristics of all suc- 
cessful efforts of this kind which cannot be too carefully 
kept in mind by him who would equip himself for such a 
conflict with the hosts of sin. 

Simplicity is one of these. Ata time of religious in- 
terest, people are not in a mood to follow long lines of 
argument, or to appreciate displays of rhetoric. And 
their souls are hanging in the balances. Each sermon 
may decide the destiny of some of these. The minister's 
business is so to present the great truths of the Gospel, 
that the humblest mind can see them, and feel their 
power. And this is not hard to him who makes the 
Great Teacher his model. 

Directness is not less important. The most effective 
revival sermons have but a single point, and hold the at- 
tention to that until the intellect is convinced, the con- 
science roused, the heart moved, and the will brought 
to immediate action. *If this can be done in fifteen min- 
utes, all the better. There will be the more time for 
prayer and the work of the laity. 

Earnestness is, if possible, of still greater moment; not 
rant, but that intensity of interest which affects the 
whole man, and impresses all who hear. But it must 
be the earnestness of love, not of anger. Christians can- 
not be scolded into holiness or activity, nor can sinners 
be driven to the cross. Nothing will more certainly 
stop a revival, than the impression that a minister is 
vexed because people do not seek religion. 

Faith is essential. Not a mere assent to the truths 
uttered, however cordial, but a conviction that the 
word is a message from God, and an expectation that 
he will make it effective. Here is the secret of many 
failures. ‘* The sermon is the end, not the means.” We 
do not look for results, and of course do not see them. 

But that which after all is indispensable in revival 
preaching, is the ‘* unction of the Holy One.” To quote 
from one of the Methodist fathers, all this scriptural and 
rational preaching will be of no avail unless another 
means of God’s own choosing be superadded to give it 
effect, the light and influence of the Holy Spirit. This 
Spirit of life and fire penetrates in a moment the sinner’s 
heart, drags out to the view of his conscience those in- 
numerable crimes which lie concealed under successive 
layers of deep and thick darkness, when under that 
luminous, burning agency he is compelled to cry out, 
‘*God have mercy upon me a sinner.” These words of 
Dr. Adam Clarke stirred the heart of the youthful 
Caughey and led him to seek earnestly, believingly, con- 
stantly for the direct influences of the Spirit to attend 
every sermon, The result is in a life of wonderful use- 
fulness. May the same Spirit fill the hearts and sermons 
of all ministers now. Then, above the strife of tongues 





in this time of political excitement, will be heard the cry, 
‘*What must I do to be saved ?” and the shouts of mul- 
titudes redeemed. 





HOW STANDS THE GREAT QUESTION? 


We expressed no interest in the possible election of 
Gen. Butler to the Governorship of this State, though 
Mr. Sandborn, of The Republican, makes an effort to 
prove that we did: We said he fancied he had received 
an anointing to be king, that Prohibitionists rode in his 
chariot, but if king, we doubted if he would do much 
for this cause. Later words repeated more fully this 
conviction. His habits, ideas, associates, and ambitions 
all stood in the way of such faithfulness. More than 
this, public sentiment stood in the way, and he was not 
disposed to face public sentiment for a right, any more 
than other leaders of his party. 

He fell at Worcester, giving his parting blessing to 
his murderers with a meekness surpassing Czesar's. 
With him fell all hopes entertained by any of his Prohi- 
bition supporters, that he was raised up to renew his 
party in this righteousness. They fell back into line 
with their associates, who had always regarded this hope 
as delusive, and nominated a man for Governor who 
had always been in favor of no entangling alliance with 
either of the factions that were rending the ruling party. 

But his nomination by a small portion of those who 
approved of Prohibition, does not include in itself all 
the friends of this reform. They remain still divided. 
The Nation, edited by one of them, urges the election 
of Mr. Washburn. The Springfield Union, another 
earnest Prohibitory sheet, does not oppose him. His 
union with strong anti-prohibitory candidates does not 
prevent their clinging to him. 

Back of these contestants stands still in power the 
party that has so long governed the State. It is to it, 
and not to any one of its leaders, we must look for light 
in this hour of perplexity, though light we shall find 
none. Not to defend or denounce a party, but to de- 
fend truth, despite party, is every lover of his fellow- 
man called by Christ, his Master. 

What hope have we that Massachusetts can be freed 
from rum, under the existing régime? The Common- 
wealth is the best representative of the governing ideas 
of this party, established by George L. Stearns, who 
gave John Brown his means to invade Harper's Ferry, 
fortified in the days of its financial weakness by the 
joint contributions of Frank W. Bird, Henry L. Pierce, 
and William Claflin, three of the best abolition radicals 
in the State, long conducted by Charles W. Slack, a 
gentleman high in the secrets and workings of his party, 
and of equally extreme radicalism in the anti-slavery 
movement. It still holds the chief place in the party 
press, and its policy has hardly ever failed of fulfillment. 
What says it about the present status of its party? It 
was once strongly inclined to Prohibition. It thought 
its party was then, as it was; but when Gov. Andrew 
turned it over completely in the rum revolt of 1867, this 
paper recognized the fact, and from that hour has low- 
ered its tone to a far from Prohibitory pitch. It has this 
year warmly advocated the nomination of Mr. Rice, 
who was the P. L. L. candidate for that office against 
Gov. Claflin, and who, though an exemplary gentleman, 
is a well-known and avowed friend of what is called lib- 
eral legislation, which is but another name for free 
liquor. 

Since the election at Worcester, as it substantially 
was, this journal has set forth the real platform of the 
Republican party on the drink question. It says: — 

*¢ The position of a majority of the Republican party 
of Massachusetts on the Temperance question is this: 
The suppression of tippling-shops and common bars at 
which spiritual liquors are sold; the removal of all 
liquor nuisances, wherever located; the free sale of 

er, ale, and beer, or other malt-liquors, containing 
less than five per cent. of alcohol; the regarding of inn- 
keepers as hosts entertaining guests, they to be allowed 
to supply company in their rooms, or at their table with 
such drinks as they desire, the same as any housekeeper 

t offer to his guests; the utter abolition of all bars 
conveniences for resort for tippling in hotels, as in 
stores. This, practically, is believed to be the sense of 
the people of the State on this question, and the Legisla- 
ture for two years has bent its legislation to respond to 
it. The Republican party may have made a mistake, 
as we have said, in its interpretation of this sense; the 
success of the Prohibitory party, this fall, may tell us 
whether or not; but in the absence of all contradiction, 
the Republicans were justified in believing their decla- 
ration of last year cient. It might be maintained 
that the legislation of the last two years was wise, as 
well as c; but we do not care to enter upon that 
uestion ; nor upon the other, that the Republican party 
chould champion the Temperance reform to the entire 
prohibition of sales and ing. A distinct and sepa- 
rate party has been organized for that purpose, and the 
other organizations await its success.” 

It explains this platform the week following by ex- 
plaining, that by the remark that the party had “‘ bent 
legislation to respond to the law idea,” it only 
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means, “that the general approval of magistrates and 
legislators had been in this direction.” It thought the 
majority of the party willing to tolerate the gale of all 
sorts of liquors by hotels to their guests. It adds: — 

‘« The allusion to the free sale of beer, etc., had ref- 
erence more particularly to the large cities, where work- 
ing-men abound. We may be mistaken in our opinion 
of the sentiment of the State; we once gave it credit 
fot absolute Prohibition ; but the elections and legisla- 
tion, as well as the counsel of the anthorities to the 
State Constable, for the last two years, impel us to the 
belief that an honest Prohibitory sentiment is not held 
either by a majority of the voters, or a majority of the 
Republican . They both prefer, we think, that the 
present law, and the present discretionary method of its 
enforcement, shall be continued.” 

These words are calm, and we believe are true. 
“Warrington” puts it sharper, but not differently, 
when he says that ‘‘three fourths of the Republican 
party, and all the Democratic party oppose” complete 
Prohibtion, completely executed. 

We have no doubt of it. There are those who be- 
lieve that Prohibition can be wrought out through this 
party, but they are not, so far as we know, the leaders 
of that party, not even the Prohibitory leaders. 

Mr. Wilson, The Golden Age declares, has abandoned 
Prohibition. If not, he certainly has done nothing for 
the last three years to inspire his party or his State with 
this sentiment. We no more believe the Republican 
party of Massachusetts can put down the rum traffic 
than the Republican party of New York can, whose 
course of leaving it to the towns and cities to say 
whether any sort of liquor shall be sold, is approved by 
The Tribune, almost its only organ that approves of any 
sort of Prohibition. 

The Republican press of Massachusetts follow in the 
trail of The Commonwealth. The next step will be di- 
rectly, or indirectly, to allow liquors to be sold with 
meals, and served in rooms. If it can be got through 
the connie of the State Constable and Police Com- 
missioners, all right! Ifnot, it will be legislated into ex- 
istence, Of course, grocers will then be allowed to sell 
their customers, and Gov. Andrew's programme be com- 
pletely carried out, for he was opposed to bars, and pure 
whiskey drinking-shops, and they will be prohibited, but 
not extirpated. 

Such is the inevitable end of the Temperance question 
in Massachusetts, under the dominion ofthe pres- 
ent party. It is the like inevitable end “in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, ang Rhode Island. 
Vefmont -héld out longer, but every other State, 
even Maine itself, is fast becoming a slave to the rum- 
fiend. 

The Commonwealth thinks the Prohibitory party are 
to show if this is not the will of the people. We fear 
that is also true. The will of the people on this ques- 
tion is precisely what it was on the anti-slavery ques- 
tion, when sturdy George L. Stearns started The 
Commonwealth. It is averse to it, bitterly averse to it. 
They love whiskey, and its not inferior adjuncts, ale and 
@ider. They care not for the misery it induces, any 
more than the South cared for the misery wrought by 
slavery. They loved the system, the sin, we should 
say. So does Massachusetts, to-day, love this sin. Gov. 
Andrew told the truth when he said, ‘‘ I never do what 
Icannot approve.” He drank, and he defended drink- 
ing. The men of the Republican party drink, and they 
defend it. Gen. Butler, it is said, provided liquor 
freely to his followets at Worcester, though this report, 
we hope, is not true. The whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart faint. 

The cure for this is not in surrendering, nor whining, 
but in preaching, lecturing, praying, voting Prohibition. 
That is the best word. Like *‘ abolition,” it shows who 
favors the cause it represents. Like that, it must be 
flung out to the breeze, till all shall come under its fold. 

Brethren, pray over this great cause. Struggle on 
your knees with God to stay this overflowing scourge. 
Pray it in your closet, your pulpit, and your prayer- 
meeting. Preach it, talk it, vore it. 

If The Commonwealth's issue were accepted by the 
Prohibitionists of this State, 30,000 would be cast, ac- 
cording to ‘‘ Warrington’s” estimate for Prohibition. 
But whether it is or not, the cause, we trust, will not 
die. If five thousand stand alone, the twenty thousand 
who vote with these whiskey-loving brethren for a Pro- 
hibition Republican Governor, will either brace him and 
his party up to the complete extirpation of this iniquity 
through that channel, or wheel under the new flag, 
pure and white, on which is inscribed this holy word, 
that shall regenerate the land, and without which it has 
no regeneration, — Prohibition! . 





THE ADAM AND THE ISH. 

In Scribner's, for October, is a well-written article, by 
E. L. Fancher, esq., on, ‘‘ Was Adam the First Man?” 
Mr. Fancher defends the Bible as the base of science, as 
well as religion, and then seeks to show that Adam 





was an especial man, and that the Bible recognizes 
him as such, ‘‘ Adam” being specific, and ‘‘ish,” or 
‘“‘man” generic; or ‘‘male man,” as in the words 
‘‘male and female,” ‘‘ish” and ‘‘isha;” the Adam, 
and the Adamites, his descendants, being the ruling 
race. He thinks this explains the marriage of Cain, 
who settled China with some pre-adamite woman, 
and so made, we presume, the mixed yellow color of 
that race. He also thinks “‘ the sons of God,” who mar- 
ried the daughters of ‘‘ the Adamite,” should be ren- 
dered, ‘‘ servants of the gods,” or idolaters, and this 
amalgamation brought on the deluge. He thinks the 
pre-adamite races were negroes, and perhaps lived for 
hundreds of thousands of years before Adam, created 
in the image of God, appeared. This, also, explains, 
in his judgment, the remark, ‘‘ Death reigned even over 
those who had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression.” Concerning the ‘‘ one blood” in Paul's 
address, he doubts ‘‘blood” being in the original, 
or if it were, should be understood to mean, all the 
races have come each from one pair or individual. 

This ‘‘ reconciliation” of Scripture and science has 
difficulties in the way. If the original man was black, 
how did Ham become the father of the Egyptians? If 
Adam was the founder of the white race, why does his 
name mean red, and why are so many of his confessed 
descendants in Asia, tawny and dark? If Christ and 
Christianity come solely through the last of the races of 
men, and are thence, as he declares, to flow to all the 
other races, how does that agree with the Scripture nar- 
rative. which speaks of God’s creating all other crea- 
tures before Adam, and does not speak of his creating 
‘** ish,” not even the lowest type of ‘‘ish.” Certainly, 
the lowest ‘‘ ish” is higher than the serpent, or beasts of 
the field; why is he not referred to? 

God gives the Adam a living soul, and makes him 
in His own image. Did He not also the pre-adamite 
‘“‘ish?” How can these lower and earlier men re- 
ceive Christ, and become like the Adamites, in every- 
thing but color, and even in that by ultimate Chris- 
tian amalgamation, unless they have a capacity for such 
grace ; and where did they get that from, but from their 
original creation? And if from their creation, how can 
they be said to be inferior to the Adam in any essential 
of their being ? 

How, also, could these races be idolatrous, ‘‘ servants 
of the gods,” unless they had the religious faculty, and 
as Paul says of such, ‘‘ knew God?” 

And if they were ‘‘ without excuse,” as he also says, 
because they knew ‘‘even His eternal power and God- 
head,” and yet refused to ‘* glorify Him as God,” whence 
do they differ from the Adamites, who have everywhere 
done the same thing, and are doing it everywhere to- 
day ? 

These are only bits of questions that such a theory 
will call forth. It may be hard to account for a skull 
in the Sierra Nevada, except on Bret Harte’s explana- 
tion, that it is the head of a drunken miner who fell 
into a shaft, but it is vastly easier than to say that all the 
African, Australian, Polynesian, and American men are 
of inferior origin to the whites, that China is an amal- 
gamation of the Adamite Cain with the same low breeds, 
and that these earlier races are only to be brought to us 
by the Adamite going after them, and Christianizing 
them? We still think it is better to stick to the old ver- 
sion of ‘‘ Adam” and ‘‘ish” that of vir and homo, 
aner and andrapos, of the man and men, of the 
chief and the people. Better accept the genealogies of 
the Old Testament as fragmentary, than accept this 
** reconciliation.” 

Dr. Fancher writes well, and reasons well, but had he 
reasoned better and longer, he would have written bet- 
ter, if not longer. 

As we penned this last line, we looked out of the 
window, and saw on the opposite sidewalk six dogs, 
every one of a different race. They were all dogs, and 
all evidently fond of each other. No caste seemed to 
separate them. Yet how did these six contrary breeds 
all come from one dog? Spaniel, terrier, Newfound- 
land, greyhound, how did they come? How long were 
they coming? Are they all of one dog blood ? Had 
we seen six men, Afric, Mongol, Indian, European, 
Lap and Patagonian, somebody would have said, per- 
haps our good friend, Dr. F., ‘‘ These cannot have come 
of one man and blood.” Yet he would have never 
doubted the six dogs had one origin. ‘Is thy servant a 
dog?” he would have said, to’even the comparison. 
Yet the comparison is apt. Stick to Eve, if you can't to 
Adam, who was aothing but an “‘ isha,” or female “ ish,” 
when created out of Adam, and who is declared to be 
the mother of all living ‘‘ ishes” as she is confessedly 
of all living Adams. She even called her first child an 
‘‘ish,” saying, ‘‘ I have gotten an ish from the Lord,” 
and named him Cain, or ‘‘ gotten,” that is, ‘a big 
thing. She hadn’t much sense of her husband's dignity. 

The white sort has been pretty lofty, but this isa little 
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above even their altitude. There is one consolation. 
The first ‘‘ Adamite ” married an Afric ‘ ish,” and all of 
them did pretty much the same before the flood, and so 
matters got badly mixed early, and they will remain 
thus, probably, till the last ‘‘ Adamite,” or the last ‘‘ ish” 
vanishes from the face of the earth. 


NEARER Ricut. — We find Brigham Young was not 
so far out of the way in declaring that the present ju- 
dicial movement of the government against his sys- 
tem, and even against his own immaculate person, in is 
due to the Methodists. Dr. Newman’s argument in the 
Temple began the war. Our missionaries organized it 
by fortifying themselves on the field, and the Camp- 
meeting brethren gave it the last stroke before the arm of 
the State was raised to carry out its just decrees. We 
have seen letters from members of the Committee, and 
from Judge McKean, the braye man who is doing this 
work, confirmatory of these facts. One of the minis- 
ters writes that during the delivery of the Rey. W. H. 
Boole’s powerful sermon on ‘‘ Polygamy,” in the pres- 
ence of Brigham Young, Orson Pratt, George L. Can- 
non, and three thousand Mormens, ‘ the entire mass lit- 
erally and bodily shook and quailed under the mighty 
power of God.” Of this sermon Judge McKean de- 
clares “‘ the theology, the logic, the rhetoric, the temper, 
and the tact were irresistible,” and it was after it that 
he said, ‘Gentlemen, this night brings day to Utah. 
Free speech is forever declared. You have done more 
for God and man than if you had made hundreds of 
converts.” ‘* From that hour,” says one of these breth- 
ren, ‘‘ this good and brave man began the work of judi- 
cial treatment, which has attracted the attention of the 
Christian and political world.” So, after all, Brigham 
Young was for once right, and the Heravp for once 
wrong, and his present troubles are due, as he says, ‘‘ to 
the power of the Methodist Church.” ‘+ Honor,” there- 
fore, we must still say, “‘ to Grant,” for his cour®feous 
support. Honor, also, to God, from whom, through 
His Church, this blessing flows. 








It is not often that a leading Democrat so strikingly 
commends a leading Abolitionist, as in the following eu- 
logy. Richard Spofford, esq., praised Wendell Phillips. 
It is only a judgment of posterity. What he says, all 
men will yet say. It was pronounced on introducing 
him at Salisbury Beach. 


‘*That surely is no ordinary occasion, my friends, 
when he who in the domain of action, both in civil and 
military life, is to be accounted among the foremost of 
American citizens will be followed, as now, upon this 
rostrum, by the most illustrious of American orators — 
one by whom, as the winged words leave his lips, you 
will be taught how eloquence is enabled now as in the 
days of Pericles and Demosthenes, of Hortensius and 
Cicero, of Ch and Burke, to maintain its magic 
mastery over the hearts and minds of men ; — one, not 
thus alone, of resplendent rank among the most re- 
nowned of orators, but one who in the dual character of 
agitator and reformer, rather than any other American 
orator and philanthropist, perhaps, impersonates that 
mighty confljct of the past ten years, by means of which 
an oppressed race has been elevated from a condition of 
servitudeinto one of political freedom and civil right, 
in these United States; and of whom — viewing his 
character and career under the aspect of which I speak 
— it is but the measure of a just appreciation to declare 
that now, while living, his mere presence, on whatever 
occasion, is as an imprint of history; and that when he 
shall have away, even as we are wont to coy- 
memorate the deeds of our military heroes, with stately 
statues and columns, into whose proud proportions their 
captured cannon have been cast anew, so shall the 
heaped shackles of three million slaves, riven by the 
lightnings of his eloquence, rise, if not in material form 
and reality before our vision, yet, where by the lidless 
eye of history they will be seen forever, and stand as a 
monument for the perpetuation of his fame. To whom 
other than to Wendell Phillips, whom I have the honor 
thus to introduce, could my remarks apply ? ” 

When Mr. Alger left for Europe, we noted some strik- 
ingly orthodox sentences in his farewell sermon. It 
seemed as if he was compelled by a power above that 
which usually entered him, to declare the great law of 
God, ‘* Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” In view of his present calamity, which we trust 
will pass away, these solemn words are very striking. 
His subject was, ‘‘ The Farewells of this World, or the 
Place of Partings in Human Life,” and it included near 
its close this paragraph : — 

‘* O, what joy to antisipate the time when humanity's 
last farewell shall have been said! When in the celes- 
tial home of immortal day, there shall be no further oc- 
casion for a repetition of that plaintive word. In the 
anticipation of so divine a consummation, while we find 
solace for our grief from failure, and the separation of 
the present time, let us also be stimulated to that work 
of preparation which alone can enable us to seize the 
boon intended for us by the generosity of God, Other- 
wise, being found destitute of an inward fitness for 
heaven when we shall have escaped from this mortal 
coil, and passed amid the visions of eternity, we may be 
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forced to utter a final farewell more awful in its solitary 
horror than all others combined; such farewell as that 
whose echoes rang through the skies when Lucifer, son 
of the morning, fell.” 

The Congregationalist well says: — 

‘+A clearer and more unqualified statement of the 

reat truth that man’s present state is one of probation ; 
that in this world he must make preparation for the next ; 
that to die without an inward fitness for heaven is to die 
without hope, is not often heard from the most orthodox 
of pulpits. It would be curious if the last public utter- 
ance in his uative land of this leader among ‘ Liberal’ 
preachers should be an appeal to the principle of fear ; 
a denial of the cardinal doctrine which it has been a 
great part of his life-work to teach.” 

: é ‘ 
THE CHICAGO RELIEF MEETING. 

The meeting at the Tremont Temple, last Sabbath even- 
ing in behalf of the Chicago Methodists, was crowded and 
fhandreds went away anable to find even standing 
room. ‘The Ilutchinsons sung the beautiful hymn, 
** Sing of His mighty love,” with thrilling effect. David 
Snow, esq., presided. Rev. Dr. Clark offered prayer. 
Mr. Snow made some earnest remarks of sympathy and 
help. Dr. Hare gave the statistics of the Chicago Com- 
mittee, putting the sum total of loss at over $300,000. 
Rev. Dr. Raymond spoke with his old power. He said 
the calamity was immeasurable, so was the benevolence. 
Boston was liberal because she could not help it; as the 
oid lady said, ‘God gave His Son to die for us, because 
it was just like Him.” He confined his remarks on the 
losses to the Garrett Institute. This was founded by a 
widow lady, with lands in Chicago, on which they had 
been compelled to put a mortgage of $60,000, in order 
to erect buildings. A $25,000 mortgage was added to 
this in order to complete Heck Hall, the home of the 
students. The income from this property was $24,000 ; 
$6,000 of it was set apart for interest, $6,000 for sinking 
fund, and $12,000 for the support of the seminary. All 
had been swept away, and there were no means of sup- 
porting the professors, and the land was liable to be 
seized for the heavy mortgage, although it was worth 
twice thatamount. The Church was bound to this ex- 
cellent woman to keep her gift in its possession. It 
was doubly bound because she had consecrated the sur- 
plus of the income above what was necessary to carry 
on the Seminary to the education of females. His re- 
marks were admirably put, and powerfully affected the 
vast audience. 

Rev. M. M. Parkhurst followed in a speech which the 
Journal thus justly characterizes : — 

**Mr. Parkhurst is well known in this vicinity as an 
active, energetic, and eloquent young man in the de- 
nomination, but he never made a more eloquent address 
than when picturing the terrible destruction in Chicago 
and the attendant misery and sudden poverty.” 

He painted scenes of special suffering in a manner 
that drew tears from all eyes. His appeals for help in 
this exigency were thrilling. 

Rey. Dr. Hare took up the business of raising $10,- 
000, as the portion of Boston and vicinity, keeping the 
crowd in place by some good-humored thrust, at the 
meanness of runaways, which shots hit hard a few fugi- 
tives, and keep the mass quiet, especially as they were 
promised the sugar candy of some Hutchinson singing 
if they would behave pretty ; they did so behave, and got 
well paid. 

The first subscription announced was Tremont Street, 
$1,010; $100 from the ladies to go to Bro. Parkhurst 
himself; Lynn put in $1,000. Malden came next, and 
gave $700. Then Somerville stepped in with a gift 
of $950, made up by a donation of $150 from D. E. 
Chase, esq., to over $1,100. The German Church in 
Roxbury, a mission church, gave $190, the biggest 
gift of all. Isaae Rich, 8600, Jacob Sleeper, 8500, David 
Snow, $500, J. E. Brown, $200, D. E. Poland, $100, 
Chas. Woodbury, $100, James Rummery, #100, Liv- 
erus Hull, $100, Wm. Claflin, $200; Joshua Merrill 
made up his donation to $100. Others gifts swelled 
the amount to $8,000. A pledge was given that the whole 
amount should be raised, and the meeting concluded 
with some more excellent singing by the Hutchinsons, 
and thanks to them and the Temple choir, and the bene- 
diction by Dr. Raymond. 

The Chicago Methodist Relief goes bravely on. A 
few New York brethren pledged $17,500 at a small 
meeting for conference, on last Friday, and they prom- 
ise to make it up to $50,000. Cincinnati has made sev- 
eral $1,000 subscriptions. New England, we doubt not, 
will take care of $20,000. An appeal will go to all out 
churches this week from the Boston Committee, urging 
every church to raise a collection and subscription the 
second Sunday in November, if not before. Every pas- 
tor should bring it before his congregation, and urge 
their help. It is understood that Dr. Kynett, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Church Extension Society, 
will act with the.Chicago Committee in the distribution 

of these funds, so that the Wisconsin and Michigan suf- 


ferers shall get their share. All gifts will be credited at 
your Conferences to the Church Extension Society, and 
to the churches from which they are given. Help, all. 





RELIEF FoR NorTHWEST METHODISM FROM NEW 
ENGLAND. — We shall publish as fast as received the ac- 
count of the donations in all our churches, individual and 
general, in behalf of Chicago and the Northwest : — 


Daniel E. Chase, $650 Chas. Woodbury, $100 
Isaac Rith, 600 )=—sd#H. E. Hartley. 100 

acob Sleeper, 500 Mrs. Dashwood, 7% 

david Snow, 50 M. 8. Barr, 50 
Wm. Claflin, 2) W.F. Haven, a) 
J.E. Brown, 200 E. H. Dunn, 225 
Joshua Merrill, 10 = Wm. Noble, 175 

y. M. Rummery, 10 )=—SsC«&E. D. Winslow, % 
Liverus Hull, 100 =—sG., P. Cox, 50 
Dr. and Mrs, Ladd, mw» 

CHURCHES, 

Somerville, $1.50 Stoneham, $100 
Tremont Street, 860060 West Medway, 50 
Malden, 700 Hanover St. Sunday-school, 125 
Winthrop St., 20 Dorchester, 7 
Boston Highiands, 20 =o Lynn Churches, 1,000 
German M, E. Church. 190 = Coll. in Temple Meeting, 396, 
Charlestown, Union Ch., oa) Wobarr, 42 
Saxonville M. E. Chureh, 2% «© Other subscriptions, 1,187 


The whole amount pledged up to last Monday morn- 
ing, is $9,100, and four gold rings. 

Now if all our other churches take hold in like liber- 
ality, the full amount of $20,000 will be easily reached. 
We shall publish names and churches as fast as received. 
Send all monies to D. E. Poland, Treasurer, care A. S; 
Weed, Agent Zion’s HERALD. 
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We haven't got our Greek type yet, and so our Eng- 
lish Greek looks awry. ‘‘ andrapos” on the previous 
page should be ‘‘ anthropos.” 





Everybody's Paper, »the organ of the-Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Chicago will be forwarded as 
usual for December. 


- 


Our Educational Convention gets a good notice from 
the Traveller. It gives the programme, and adds : — 

** No denomination knows better how to make inter- 
esting their meetings of this character than the Methods 
ist. The services of their best men are alWays availa- 
ble, and better men for work like this cannot be found.” 





The Golden Age says we were mistaken when we said the 
brothels were not burned in Chicago. As it the practical 
endorser of such houses, we ought to accept its declaration as 
true, for it should know its own business, though its word is di- 
rectly denied by a clergyman from that city, who confirms our 
statement. It misrepresents us when it implics we charged 
Chicago’s fires to Chicago’s especial sins. We were careful to 
declare that it was not a sinner above other cities, and that all 
such suffering everywhere is due to sin. Will it tell us to 
what it is due? If God is good, why does He bring such hor- 
tors on His people? No answer comes from the free love or 
free religious sheets, or pulpits, to this inquiry. Only one 
answer is possible, that of the Bible and every contrite heart, 
but that they will not make: “‘ For our sins we are justly con- 
sumed.” May these judgments bring The Golden Age to 
righteousness ? 





PERSONAL. 

A few of the many friends of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 
Magee, met at their residence in Malden, Wednesday of 
last week. Rev. Mark Trafton read a pleasant, original 
poem. Rey. Messrs. Jones, T. Berton Smith, and Rey. 
Dr. Butler also made remarks. Several handsome gifts 
were preserited by the Malden Church, and other 
friends. Lee & Shepard gave a very fine silver ser- 
vice. Their friends will gladly celebrate their golden 
wedding. 

Rev. Joseph Williams has lately arrived from Eng- 
land. He comes well recommended, and desires work. 
If any Elder needs a preacher, he can communicate 
with him, care of Rev. Wm. C. High, East Boston, 
Mass. 

Joel Munsell, the antiquarian publisher of Albany, 
offers to publish a History of Bristol and Brewer, in the 
State of Maine, by Prof. Johnston, of the Wesleyan 
University, if suitable encouragement is given. The 
history will embrace an account of the ancient settle- 
ment of Pemaquid, as well as that of the island of Monhe- 
gan, and others adjacent. Dr. Johnston is eminently 
fitted for his task, both by taste and experience in 
composition, and will undoubtedly prepare a very val- 
uable narrative. We hope the natives of that place, and 
friends of the veteran professor, will help the publica- 
tion with their subscriptions, $3.00 for the large oc- 
tavo volume, admirably printed. 
Joel Munsell, Albany,‘N. Y. 


Send subscriptions to 


Rev. N. Culver, of N. H. Conference, has been for 
some weeks lying at the point of death, at the house of 
his son-in-law, in Enosburg, Vt.; for two weeks he has 
taken no nourishment and no stimulants, but lain in 
hourly expectation of death, though so helpless in body, 
his mind has been clear to a wonderful degree. Last 
week he recommenced taking some nourishment, and 
the attending physician now cherishes some hope of his 





recovery. 


Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, President of the Brit- 
ish Geological and Geographical Societies, and one of 
the first scientists in the world, died in London, on the 
22d October. 


Judge C. Morris, brother of Bishop Morris, died in 
Athens, Ohio, October 13, of typhoid fever. Says The 
Methodist : ** The Bishop did not attend the funeral ser- 
vices because of the illness of his wife, who is very low. 
At the same time a letter came to the Bishop from his 
granddaughter in Chicago, stating that the fire had de- 
stroyed every dollar that her husband possessed.” 

Oliver Johnson got back pretty near his original vo- 
cation when he counseled peace to the Congregational 
society of his native town, Peacham, Vt., and confirmed 
his counsel with a gift of a bell, and blessed his bell 
with an address read to the congregation. He was 
originally an active member of Dr. Beecher’s church, in 
this city, leaving it because it left the slave, but going a 
little too far in his departure, as young enthusiasts are 
apt todo. His venerable locks became, no doubt, the 
sacred place, and his address in its tone is sweet, though 
in its orthodoxy it is defective. He rejoices, however, 
in the prosperity of the Orthodox Church, and declare’, 
were he a resident there, he sliould be a constant attend- 
ant on its religious services, a good rebuke to many, 
who never attend any church. He properly denounces 
all reliance on man-creed for salvation, and truly de- 
clares that neither orthodox nor radical theology will be 
accepted as a substitute for the practical righteousness, 
the love of God and the neighbor which the Gospel en- 
joins. 





DELEGATES TO GENERAL CONFERENCE.— Rock Rive? 
Conference. — Ministers: Luke Hitchcock, C. H. Fowler, M. 
Raymond, 8. A. W. Jewett, W.S. Harrington, J. H. Moore; 
reservest W: C, Willing, W. C. Dandy. La : Grant 
Goodrich, B, F. Sheels; reserves: F. G. Pedoe, @. Cook 

Ohio Conference. — Ministers: 8. M. Merrill, J. M. Trim- 
ble, A. B. See, William Porter, T..H. Phillipggyreserves: F: 
Merrick, B. N. Spahr. Laymen: H. 8. Bandgga. J. Chrich- 
field; reserves: Mills Gardner, W. 8. M’Clintoe®. 


Holston Conference. — Ministers: N. E. Cobleigh, F. M. 
Flemming, J. L. Mann; reserves: J. A. Hyden, R. W. Patty. 
Laymen: N.G. Taylor, J. W. Ramsay; reserves: J.J. Yer- 
ger, N. A. Patterson. ; 


Wisconsin Conference.— Ministers: George M. Steele, P. 
B. Pease, H. Bannister, C. D. Pillsbury, W. G. Miller; re- 
serves: S. Fallows, W. P. Stowe. Laymen: R. P. Elmore, of 
Milwaukee, Judge W. P. Lypn, of Racine; reserves: Profes- 
sor H. A. Jones, of Appleton, and Byron Kingsley, of Ripon. 


West Wisconsin Conference.— Ministers: J. B. nian, 
J. B. Reynolds, A. Brunson, D. D., J. T. Fullerton.” Lay- 
men: Major Roundtree, —— Stillman, 





— 


The Methodist Church. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 

CHESTER. — An excellent feeling pervades the Church. 
The meetings have of late been increasing in numbers and in- 
terest. Considerable enthusiasm is manifest among Christians. 

WILLIAMSBURG.— The meetings are very interesting, the 
ehurch harmovious, and several conversions have occurred 
since camp-meeting. 


RUSSELL. — The congregation continues good, and the people 
show a commendable interest in their endeavors to lift the op- 
pressive church debt. Bro. Woodbury has secured about $400 
from Church Aid collections, and pledges since Conference. 

MONTGOMERY, — Since camp-meeting the pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Olds, has been preaching a series of sermons on Holiness. A 
stirring opposition was manifested at first, but the people are 
accepting the old-new doctrine, to their great comfort, and op- 
position is dying. For afew weeks an increase in interest has 
been apparent in the place,so much so as to excite the remark, 
that the town has never seemed more awakened on the theme 
of personal religion than now. Alexander, the coppersmith, 
alias the Millerites, are endeavoring to do this Paul and his 
flock much evil, and if they showed as much interest in saving 
souls as in preaching annihilation, a different construction 
might be put upon the prayer, “‘ The Lord reward them accord- 
ing to their works.” Bro. Olds has recently received four into 
full membership, and others are to come soon. 

MEDFORD. — N. F. W. writes: “‘ Medford is one of the most 
beautiful towns in the vicinity of Boston, and for attractiveness, 
healthfulness, and accessibility to the city presents the strong- 
est inducements for men of business and leisure. The centre 
of the town is but five miles from the State House, and from it 
horse-cars leave hourly for Boston, while the steam-cars pass 
to it from the city ten times every day on the Boston and 
Maine Railroad. During the past few years the town has 
awakened from her former inactivity, and first-class dwelling- 
houses are going up rapidly in all directions. With her excel- 
lent schools, twenty in number, her religious privileges, repre- 
senting seven denominations, her easy access to Boston, and 
the energy, perseverance and moral integrity of her citizens, 
she-justly expects to become one of the largest, as well as most 
beautiful of our suburban towns. 

** Methodist services were introduced into Medford by the 
Rey. Josiah Brackett, in 1822. Their first church was dedicated 
by Rev. Bros. Maffitt and Harding, in 1828. Their present 
church edifice was dedicated in 1845. Bishop Janes preached 
the dedicatory sermon. Two years ago the society purchased 
an excellent parsonage. It has a large garden well stocked 
with vines and fruit-trees, and is conveniently situated in refer- 
ence to the church and congregation. One year ago they erected 
one of the best tents on the Hamilton Camp-ground. This 





year they have bought land for a new church, the old one be- 
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ing to small, and badly in need of repairs. The new lot isin | no foothold. We certainly hope that the effort to plant this | peace in believing. Twenty-one have been baptized wi 


one of the best localities in the town, and with some buildings 





form of evangelism in that beautiful village will prove suc- 





thin a 
few weeks, and others will soon follow. Numbers also are 


upon it, cost $5,750. The buildings are to be removed this | cessful. The Society at North Auburn is flourishing. Acces- | seeking the grace of full salvation. A glorious influence is 


month, and immediately upon their removal the foundations 
of a new church are to be laid. The Board of Trustees have 
selected plans for the new church, and will erect the buiding as | 
rapidly as possible, it being greatly demanded by the rapid in- 
crease of the population of the town, and by the condition of | 
the society. The architects of the proposed building are Faulk- 
ney and Clark, of Boston, the same firm that built the new 
Hanover Street Methodist Episcopal Church. The building is 
to be 80 feet long, 60 wide, and 50 high, with a spire of 100 feet. | 
The vestry is to be aboveground, 15 feet high, divided into a | 
large vestry room, infant Sumday-school room, ladies’ parlor, | 
class-room, kitchen, library, ete. The auditorium will be fin- 
ished up to the roof, will be 35 feet high at the nave, will have 
circular pews, capable of seating about nine hundred persorfi§; 
gallery at one end, and at the other and back of the pulpit, 
will be the minister’s room, organ, and a place for the choir. 
The estimated cost of the building, exclusive of foundation, 
land, and furnishing, will be $18,000. We are glad to be able 
to report, also, that a deep religious interest pervades the soci- 
ety. Many are under deep conviction, and a number found 
peace last Sabbath evening at the altar, by trusting in the Blood 
that cleanseth.” 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. — The annual Sunday- 
school Convention of the Lynn District of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church took place at the Harvard Street Church, Cam- 
bridge, on the 25th ult. There was a large attendance of teach- 
ers and clergymen. The Rey. John C. Smith presided, and E. 
A. Manning acted as Secretary. The Convention opened with 
a discussion upon the subject of “‘ Devotional Exercises,” led 
by W. T. Bridge, followed bya debate upon the subject of 
“* The Teachers’ Preparation,” opened by the Rev. J. F. Short, 
of Reading. Mr. Horace Adams, of Lowell, and others 
spoke upon the theme of “‘ The Teachers’ Pastoral and Prep- 
aratory Work.” “The Art of Questioning” was discussed, 
opened by Rev. D. C. Knowles, of Lowell, and the exercises of 
the forenoon terminated with remarks by Prof. J. W. Lindsay, 
and others, upon “ The Study of the Old Testament.” After 
a collation, the Convention assembled at half-past one, and dis- 
cussed the following subjects: ‘ Sunday-school Libraries,” 
opened by the Rev. F. Weods, of Lowell; “‘ Infant Depart- 
ment,” opened by the Rev. G. P. Wilson, of Lawrence. Then 
followed an address on ** The Use of the Blackboard,” by Rev. 
W. F. Crafts, of Stoneham. At the evening session, a chil- 
dren’s meeting was held under the charge of the Rev. A. 
Gould, of Peabody. The children were addressed by Rev. D. 
C. Knowles, of Lowell, Rev.W. E. Huntington, of Nahant, and 
Rey. W. F. Crafts, of Stoneham. *‘ The Conversion of Chil- 
dren” was next discussed by the Rev. A. Gould, of Peabody, 
and others, and the Convention closed by an address on “ A 
Live Sunday-school,” by the Rev. Daniel Dorchester, of Salem. 





MAINE ITEMS. 

Rev. S. F. Strout, pastor of the Methodist Church of Bartlett 
and North Conway, informs us that anew Methodist meeting- 
house is to be built at North Conway, the coming season. This 
is a step in the right direction. North Conway is a place of sum- 
mer resort for thousands from the large cities during the hot 
season, and the place ought to be better supplied with church 
accommodations. Mr. Strout informs us also that the camp- 
meeting held in Fryeburg this autumn, was a spirited and prof- 
itable season. The meeting was well attended by the socie- 
ties on the Northwestern part of the Portland District, and was 
a decided suecess. Ground has been purchased, and arrange- 
ments are making for a permanent encampment. The ground 
is on the line of the Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad, some 
forty miles from Portland. Itis a beautiful grove, and’a most 
desirable location. A camp-meeting in that vicinity seems to 
be a necessity. We have no doubt that the measure of estab- 
lishing such a meeting in that part of the Conference is a wise 
one. The religious interest in that section is on the increase. 
The Suvday-school (those nurseries of piety), are prospering, 

The semi-annual session of the Grand Lodge of Good Tem- 
plars for Maine, was held in Portland, October 26 and 
27. Rev. John Russell, of Michigan, Right Worthy Grand 
Templar of the Order; attended the above session, and after- 
ward began a lecturing trip through the State. Such service {s 
greatly needed in the State, perhaps never more so than at the 
present. 

The Kennebec County Union Sunday-School Institute will be 
held in Hallowell, November ist and 2d. It is expected that 
this will be a most interesting occasion. Let the county be 
largely represented. 

Rev. E. A. Harlow, recently from Kansas, has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the two Congregationalist churches of 
Cape Elizabeth. We understand that he is to divide his time 
between the parishes on the itinerant plan. Mr. Harlow is 
well spoken of, and we hope he will finda pleasant and com- 
fortable home with these churches. 

Rev. Mr. Melcher, formerly of North Yarmouth, has be- 
come pastor of the Baptist Church in Kennebunkport. The 
society, we understand, is having prosperity. The Methodist 
Church in that beautiful village is prospering under the faith- 
ful pastorate of Rev. A. C. Trafton. 

The Free Baptist Church at Sabbatusville is prospering 
finely under the efficient labors of Rev. Mr. Dexter. The 
Sunday-school is a live organization, and the teachers have 
weekly meetings for mutual improvement, and better pre- 
paration to meet their classes. Ten persons have been ad- 
mitted to the Church the past quarter. 

The Methodist Church in Augusta is now relieved from the 
embarrassing debt which have for some time rested upon 
their house of worship. Last. Sabbath, Rev. E. Martin, the 
popular pastor, presented the matter to the society, from whom 
he at once received a noble response in pledges and cash suffi- 





cient to lift the debt and relieve the parish. The church is en- 
joying prosperity. 

Rev. T. J. True, pastor of the Methodist Church at North 
Auburn, has recently formed a new class of fifteen members, in ° 
Turner Village, a place where heretofore Methodism has had | 


sions are frequent. The Sunday-school is increasing in num- 
bers and efficiency. The school holds monthly concerts, which 


interesting field. May the Lord prosper his labors more and 
more. 

The Pine Street Methodist Church, Bangor, is enjoying 
prosperity. The society has recently placed a new bell in the 





pervading the Church. Sinners are being awakened, and back- 


, Sliders reclaimed. We are hopefully looking for a mighty 


are deeply interesting. Mr. True is succeeding finely in this | outpouring of the Holy Ghost. In the villages and towns ad- 


jacent, similar interest is felt, and many are turning to God. 
We are praying that before the winter is over, all this valley 
may be on fire for Christ. 


“Down this way the HERALD is a very welcome visitor. 


belfry of their beautiful house of worship. We learn that the | We hope to largely increase its circulation in this vicinity for 


religious interest in the city is good, and increasing. Let the 
increasing tide of salvation roll on until the whole State shall 
be converted. 

The Abyssinian Church, Portland, (colored), is flourishing 
under the faithful and efficient pastorate of Rey. Samuel Har- 
risop. Mr. Harrison is a man of great moral worth, an es- 
teemed pastor, and excellent preacher. He took charge of this 
society in August, 1870. Previous to his settlement in Portland 
he was pastor of a church in Pittsfield, in Massachusetts, for 
fourteen years. During the war he was chaplain of the fa- 
mous 24th Massachusetts Regiment where he distinguished 
himself as a devoted Christian, as well as loyal subject of the 
general government. Last Sabbath Mr. H. discoursed to his 
people upon our National Dangers. He chose for his text, 
Isaiah li. 1, “ Cry aloud, spare not,” ete. He spoke first of In- 
temperance as one of our greatest dangers. Enumerating the 
evils that flow from intemperance, he said that homicide, pat- 
racide, matricide, fratricide, suicide, and all the cides in the 
dark catalogue of murder, are its direct results. Cc. 





VERMONT. 
FaIRLEE.— Rev. M. V. B. Knox writes: ‘‘ My charge is pros- 
pering. We have a holiness meeting, every Wedne: day night. 
Twelve have joined in probation, though no special revival.” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE GLEANINGS. 

Rey. Dudley P. Leavitt has been this way for a few days, 
visiting some of his old friends. There are hosts of people in 
this State who would like to see him come this way to live, and 
do his preaching. 

The many friends of Rev. J. Thurston will be pleasedo 
know that he has so far recovered his health that he preaches 
occasionally, as a supply on the Sabbath. 

Will the ladies succeed in organizing and running conven- 
tions, teachers’ meetings, etc.? An attempt has been made to 
introduce the ladies as essayists, and speech-makers into the 
Dover District Ministerial Association. But it has met with 
poor success. One lady, Mrs. O. W. Scott, read at one time a 
fine essay, and it was well received. At the last meeting in 
Portsmouth there were only three ladies present from abroad, 
Mrs. O. H. Jasper, Mrs. J. Thurston, and Mrs. Cleveland. 
The ladies appointed to prepare essays failed to appear, and 
we fear the movement is on the downward grade. 

There was quite a stir made among both Temperance and 
anti-temperance people, by a peculiar case that was on trial in 
Concord, afew days ago, before Judge Doe. A witness re- 
fused to testify where he purchased his liquor, on the ground 
that he would be implicating himself as being accessory to the 
crime of selling. And as a witness is not compelled toe con- 
vict himself, he declined to answer the questions of the solic- 
itor. The point was argued by the lawyers, and the grave 
judge was impressed that the question was of too much impor- 
tance to be settled by his decision, and his judgelike mind wav- 
ered, until he reached the remarkable conclusion, and gave it 
as a decision, that the case must lay over until the Supreme 
Court shall have decided this heavy point of law. 

There is now, and there has been for a year, a most shame- 
ful cisregard of our Temperance laws in the courts in this 
State. In Exeter, several months ago, a grand jury refused to 
find bills against sellers, when the evidence was strong enough 
beyond all question, to make out a case and convict them. 

One of the best lawyers in the State, and a Temperance man 
at that, told your correspondent that the case in Concord was 
simply a play of foolishness; that it was a legal act for a man 
to purchase an article, and pay for it; and that an act cannot 
be legal and illegal at the same time. 

A few more such abuses of public justice will raise a storm 
about our civil courts that will open the blind eyes, and un- 
stop the deaf ears of the men who are standing in the way to 
prevent the execution of the law. 

Let the Prohibition Herald open on the courts, in its lead- 
ers. That’s the place to send your fire. There you will find 
the men who are abettors to this crime of selling spirituous 
liquors, all through the State. 

Temperance men will have no heart to work up cases, if the 
judges and grand juries are allowed to manipulate the law, and 
its machinery. The time to strike the courts has come, and let 
it be done right early. 


TILTON. — Rey. 8. G. Kellogg writes: “ God is blessing us 
with more or less extensive revivals on several appointments 
upon Concord District. The most extensive are Milan and 
Rumney, at each of which forty or more have sought religion. 
A good interest is felt at Piermont, East and North Haverhill, 
Stark, Stratford, and some other points. At Concord, Bro. 
Drew is holding extra meetings with marked success, nearly a 
score of persons having been at the altar the last week. Rev. 
Bro. Beebe, of Chichester, who has so recently lost his wife 
has been again afflicted in the death of his only son. Bro. Cur 
ver, who has been near death, is now reported as improving. 








CONNECTICUT. 

QUARRYVILLE. — Rev. D. G. Ashley writes: “ The Lord is 
favoring his people in this place with a most wonderful work of 
grace. The Church has been greatly quickened. Twenty-four 
have been forward for the prayers of God’s people, most of 
whom have been hopefully converted, and still the interest in- 
creases. Bretlfren, pray for us.” 

WILLIMANTIC. — Rev. G. E. Reed writes: ‘The Lord is 
graciously present with us. Since camp-meeting about forty 
have knelt at our altars, the greater part of whom have found 








the coming year.” 





RHODE ISLAND. 

WASHINGTON. — Rev. J. C. Gowan writes: “ At the organ- 
ization of a Quarterly Conference of our Church in this place, a 
few days ago, two ladies were elected to official positions, one 
as a steward,the other asa trustee. They are both ladies of 
culture, and will adorn their positions. I suppose this may be 
called a‘ new departure’ of Methodism, but I think it is one 
which the next General Conference will approve.” 

WoOonSOCKET. — The church in Woonsocket has of late been 
greatly favored by its friends. A few weeks since Mr. George 
Law presented the Trustees with one of Hook and Hastings’ 
beautiful and valuable organs, with sixteen’ registers. The 
chureh debt, which for a few years has been a source of em- 
barrassment, was liquidated the last week, and a sum secured 
sufficient to paint the church editice, and add essential improv e- 
ments to the parsonage property. 

In these efforts, gentlemen not connected with the society 
rendered liberal aid. The ladies, also, have placed on the altar 
an elegant Grecian pulpit. Encouraged by so many generous 
donations, the brethren are earnestly and harmoniou sly labor- 
ing for the spiritual good of the community, with promising 
indications of revival. 





EAST MAINE. 

The Northfield Grove-meeting was a glorious success. The 
converting and sanctifying power was in our midst, and stout 
hearts quailed under the power of God. Souls were converted, 
and believers sanctified. Eleven joined the Church in full, 
and we have a Church in town of forty-seven members and pro- 
bationers. Thirteen converts have joined the Congregatioual- 
ist Church. 

A Methodist class has been formed in Marshfield, and twenty- 
six converts have joined the Congregationalist Church in 
Marshfield, as the results of a summer revival in that town, 
which commenced under the evangelical labors of E. Davies. 

Whiting Grove-meeting was a pentecostal season. It was 
exceedingly refreshing to meet so many men, women aud chil- 
dren that experienced religion on this ground, and to find them 
still faithful. 

EASTPORT. — A member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in this place writes: ‘‘ There is quite a religious interest mani- 
fest among us, and every prospect of a revival. Our Sunday- 
school gave a public concert on a recent Sunday evening, which 
spoke plainly for the earnest labors of our devoted pastor, Rev. 
C. L. Haskell, and for the interest taken by our superintend- 
ent and teachérs. The scholars themselves are worthy of 
every commendation for the promptitude with which they dis- 
charged their several duties. The'right hand of fellowship was 
extended to eleven persons. This was a scene which was in- 
deed soul-stirring, and encouraging to the old members of the 
society.” 

MILLBRIDGE. — Rey. M. C. Beale writes: ‘ Sunday, Oct. 
22, was a good day for our Church. A love-feast, at 9 A. M., 
called out a goodly number. Forty-six testimonies were given. 
Thirteen were added to the Sunday-school in the forenoon. 
The afternoon found the church packed to witness the ser- 
vices. The sermon by Bro. Stinson, of Harrington, was 
followed by the baptism, by sprinkling, of ten persons, 
and the administration of the Lord’s Supper to seventy-six 
communicants. “The house was again crowded in the evening. 
After the discourse, the right hand of fellowship was extended 
to fourteen candidates, and two were received by letter. This 
was a blessed day indeed, and will long be remembered by the 
people. The Church is in a state of union, for which we can- 
not be too grateful, while a growing interest indicates a near 
revival. May the Lord in His mercy answer prayer, and save 
many more.” 

East CORINTH. — Rev. W. T. Jewell baptized five, on a late 
Sabbath, all young persons, who experienced religion under 
the labors of Rev. 8. C. Elliott. 





THE CRAWFORD MemortAL. — Rev. W. L. Brown, 
of Belfast, writes: Rev. James B. Crawford, of pre- 
cious and sacred recollection, died when Principal of 
Bucksport Seminary. The idea of erecting upon the 
grounds of our Seminary a suitable monument to his 
memory, was early entertained by his surviving stu- 
dents. Foremost in this enterprise was Bro. Merritt C. 
Beale, now pastor of our Church in Millbridge. A sum 
exceeding two hundred dollars has already been col- 
lected pom pledged for this object. The portion collect- 
ed is now safely deposited at interest. Some true 
friends of the enterprise have expressed a desire that 
the proposed monument might be obtained upon a 
broader plan, and thereby couple the memories of other 
teachers of the school. It is true, however, to state that 
Bro. Crawford was the only one of the principals who 
who has died in office; and Lalso learn from Bro. Beale 
that the funds already secured were for the ‘ Crawford 
Memorial’ only. He does not, therefore, feel at liberty 
to change the plan from the original purpose of the 
donors. 

As the promptings of pure affection and gratitude for 
faithful services as tutor, friend and brother, have inau- 
gurated the plan, and carried it thus far, may we not 
safely expect means for its speedy completion? Friends 
of education and cultivated piety, aid us! Let us place 
upon our Seminary grounds a fitting memorial to the 
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ored in death. 
All communications and remittances should be ad- 
dressed to Rev. Merritt C. Beale, Millbridge, Me. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CLAREMONT District. —The Ministerial Association 
held its second meeting for the present Conference year, 
at South Aeworth, Rev. E. R. Wilkins, President, and 
Rev. H. Dorr, yr 

The meeting opened on Monday evening, Oct. 9, 
with a brief and earnest prayer-meeting which was fol- 
lowed by an interesting sermon, delivered by Silas 
Quimby, of Unity. Subject, “‘ Conversion of Jacob.” 

Tuesday morning, the Association met according to 
adjournment, and participated in an interesting and 
profitable experience meeting, in which fifteen ministers 
gave brief accounts of their labors and prospects. 

One feature worthy of note was, all spoke of strong 
attachments to their fields of labor, and the majority re- 
ported spiritual and temporal successes, 

Rev. Bro. Henkley, of the Christian, and Rev. Bro. 
Wilson, of the Baptist denominations, were introduced 
to the Association, and entered heartily in all the ex- 
ercises. The essays and sermons read by the brethren 
were well written, and showed careful study, and much 
research. 

Tuesday Pp. M., Rev. C. E. Hall, of Newport, delivered 
a clear and effective sermon, showing what has been 
done for the human family, ‘‘ for Jesus’ sake.” 

In the evening, Rev. Bro. Taplin, of Bellows Falls, 
Vt., from Matt. xxiii. 37, showed the interest of Christ 
in the world, in a manner appreciated by the congrega- 
tion. 

The Association closed Wednesday evening, by a ser- 
mon, which was rich in thought, from Ephesians iii. 19, 
delivered by Rev. J. W. Adams, of Winchester; and. 
notwithstanding the heavy rain, was enjoyed by a good 
congregation. The people of South Acworth appreci- 
ated the Association in a manner which ought to put to 
the blush societies in much larger places. 

The next Association is to be held at Bellows Falls, Vt., 
in connection with the Springfield District Association, to 
which all societies interested are requested to-each send 
a lay delegate to consider the matter of preshoring a 
r= for a camp-meeting in the vicinity of Claremont, 

. A. 





VERMONT ITEMS. 


In common with every other section of the land, the 
ongenin of our people have been umes moved 
by the sad calamities at the West, and relief has flowed 
unstintedly from every quarter. Vermont has many 
sons in Chicago, in whom her interest is unabated, and 
to whom her hand is outstretched in this the day of their 
visitation. All classes have joined in hearty coépera- 
tion, and such exhibitions of Christian charity have oc- 
curred, as call out our hearts in titude to Him who 
‘* stayeth His rough wind in the day of the east wind.” 
The annual meeting of the 
VERMONT BIBLE SOCIETY, 


held at Burlington, Oct. 18, was not a very enthusiastic 
affair. Rev. Kinsley Twining, of Cambridgeport, was 
expected to deliver the annual sermon, but he failed to 
put in an appearance, and in his absence no substitute 
was found. itis noticeable that among the gentlemen 
named as haying been invited to give this address, no 
Methodist appeared. This was, doubtless, an oversight, 
but who knows ? 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 

and Young Meu’s Christian Associations of the State 
have just been in council atthe capital. We were priv- 
ileged to be present from the first, and were delighted 
to note the marked spirituality of every successive ser- 
vice, and the harmony which pervaded the deliberations. 
The conventions were welcomed by Rev, J.C. W. Coxe, 
in a brief address. O. B. Douglas, of Brattleboro,’ was 
chosen President of the 8. S. Convention, and W. P. 
Dillingham, of Waterbury, of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Both gentlemen have been active 
and efficient workers for the past year, having been 
chairman of the Executive Committees of these respect- 
ive branches of Christian work, and their selection was 
a deserved compliment to faithful laborers. The ab- 
sence of H. Thane Miller occasioned deep regret, but 
the Master did not permit the cause to suffer, because of 
the absence of the servant. Thrown measurably upon 
their own resources, the delegates supplied fully the 
lack of other service. The discussions were earnest, di- 
rect, practical, and manly; speech-making was not the 
order of the day. We sadly misjudge if the influence 
of these gatherings is not felt in every section of the 
State. 

The Executive Committee of the S. 8S. Convention was 
constituted by the election of one member from each 
county, who should also serve as County Secretary. 
This Committee organized by the selection of Rev. J. ©. 
W. Coxe, Montpelier, Chairman; A. M. Butler, Essex, 
Secretary and Treasurer; and B. W. Marshall, Rutland, 
Assistant Secretary. 

The Executive Committee of Y. M. C. A. consists of 
one member from each active Association, and is thus 
officered for the ensuing year; Benj. K. Chase, Rutland, 
Chairman; L. W. Hawley, Brattleboro,’ Cor. Sec. ; and 
J. L. Barker, Middlebury, Treasurer. 

From several charges, cheering intelligence comes to 
us of 

REVIVALS. 


In Worcester the good work which began some time 
since, goes on with undiminished success. At Marsh- 
field the revival spirit has been felt ever since camp- 
meeting, and a number are seeking the King’s highway. 
Lyndon is sharing the ious visitation, and, some 


ening influence of the Spirit, and wayward feet have 
turned into the paths of peace. At Moretown, in connec- 
tion with the Preachers’ Meeting, several persons indi- 
cated their desire to see and know Jesus, of whom some 
have ‘‘ entered into rest.” The gathering of ministers 
at St. Albans Bay, was characterized by wonderful 
power, and blessed to the conversion of at least one 
soul. ‘* Unto Him shall the gathering of the people be.” 
At St. Albans, Montpelier, Springfield, and other places, 
there have been accessions to the Church of such as are 
saved. Many 

. MINOR MATTERS 
of interest deserve mention, of which we will speak 
hereafter. Rev. P. Merrill has been ill for some weeks, 
but is gaining, and hopes soon to be able fully to re- 
sume his work. The Burlington and Plattsburg Dis- 
tricts of the Troy Conference held an interesting Union 
meeting at Burlington, October 3, 4,and5. Rev. D. W. 
Gates, the pastor there, is having fine success, and has 
hosts of friends on every hand. At Montpelier the new 
church enterprise has gone slowly but surely forward, 
and the congregation will soon take possession of the 
commodious vestries of the new house. May they look 
up, and speedily complete the magnificent auditorium, 
which will prove a potia monument to their enterprise. 





Obituaries. 





The following tribute to Bro. Lewis is from a Professor in 
Claflin University, a gentleman of culture and character. It 
only speaks what multitudes of his complexion in all that re- 
gion feel: — 


CLAFLIN UNIVERSITY, 
Orangeburg, 8. C., Oct. 13, 1871. 

Mr. Eprtor:— Allow me, if you please, to drop in my 
little mite omena te ey tributes of respect already paid to 
the memory of the Rev. T. W. Lewis. I did not hear of his 
death until last Monday, when I reached Kingsville,on my 
way back to Claflin University. I assure you, sir, that few 
things in my short lifetime have cast a greater gloom over m 
spirits than the death of that good man. I feel that the princ 
pal column in our Southern —— is broken off; that the tall 
t#@e, whose branches of sympathy had spread over all of South 
Carolina, and even beyond her borders, is fallen. A sad fall, 
indeed! Yet not for the man do I mourn, for he did his work 
well while on earth, and is gone now to rest from his labors, 
and reap bis reward where such a man canonly be rewarded. 
But I do mourn the loss which my people sustain in his death, 
for I know that ow are not soon to find another T. W. Lewis; 
a man so meek, so kind, so active, so true! 

He was the people’s man. I had not been long in South 
Carolina when I found out that he was the man who lived in 
their hearts. He loved them, and they loved him. His whole 
soul was in the work for their elevation. He mingled with 
them us one of their own, and knew not the difference. The 
disease of color, which some of the nineteenth century are so 
much afraid of catching, had for him not a terror; for he had 
long since learned not to despise or consider unclean anything 
which God hath made. 

During my labors at the University last year, I had the 
privilege of being a and mingling with many of my 
poor brethren from ail parts of this State, but never knew one 
who had not a good word or a blessing for Bro. Lewis. Some 
of them have said to me, “* Why, Bro. Lewis is just like one of 
our own when he comes among us; he will sit down to the 
table with us, and share just what we have, if ’tis only corn- 
cake.” Those are the kind of men whom we need to recon- 
struct the South — men who are not too proud to deseend into 
the deepest pit of degraded humanity, if, perchance, they 
might find there some jewels for the Master’s crown. I do 
not hesitate a moment to say that if half the false pretenders 
and schemers, who have flooded this State since the war. haa 
been of the stump of our lamented brother, to-day the desert 
would blossom \ike the rose. 

I think it would not be an easy matter to overestimate the 
work which this one man has done for Methodism and for the 
colored ple in South Carolina. He was always so proud, 
too, of his work, and especially of his Church and congregation 
in Charleston. How often he has spoken to me about them! 
It was only on the 24th of last June, passing through Charles- 
ton on my way North for vacation, 1 stopped at his house, and 
in the way of conversation he put the questions to me he had 
often put before: “ Bro. Crogman, what do you think of that 
congregation of mine? Don’t you think they are as k- 
ing as they make them?” Ah, little did he think he was to 
leave them to lament him so soon! Well, he is gone from 
among us, a good man, full of good works, beloved by all who 
knew him, respected even by his enemies, while unborn 
millions are yet to rise up and call him blessed. God rest his 
soul, comfort his poor, sorrow-stricken widow, and be a father 
to his orphan boy. W. H. CROGMAN. 


Died, in Boston, BErRtTHA G. and THomas, children of 
Thomas and Bertha Bagnall, aged respectively 22 and 23 
years, 

These children of pious parents were of cheerful 
and amiable dispositions. Their merry laugh and innocent 
glee were as sunshine in the home, and their frankness, urban- 
ity, and unaffected piety, greatly endeared them to all who 
knew them. Intelligent and cultivated, they had consecr: ted 
all their powers of mind and heart to Christ and ‘His Church. 
They were developing symmetrical Christian characters, grow- 
ing daily in grace and knowledge, and exciting hopes in older 
Christians that they would be spared for many years, to engage 
in active service in the Master’s cause. But “ ofttimes the 
die first, whilst they whose hearts are dry as summer’s 
dust, burn to the socket.” 

First, Bertha sickened with consumption, and dually 
failed for weary months — patient in all her suffering, leav- 
ing a loving message for her friends. Assured of immortality, 
she triumphantly passed over the river, April 25. 

Thomas attended her funeral; but the following day, unable 
to rally from the terrible blow, took to his chamber, and finally 
succumbed to the same disease, Sept. 10. His fuith failed not; 
but in full and blessed expectation of seeing and knowing his 
beloved sister in heaven, he quietly fell asleep. 

They are sadly missed at home, in the social circle, the Sun- 
day-school, the Church; but heaven is more attractive, for 
they are there. 8. F. UPHaM. 


att: HiIrRAM WALDEN died in Montville, Ct., July 19, aged 
‘ Years. 

By this sad event a beloved husband and father has been re- 
moved from earth. When but a boy he gave his heart to God, 
and his subsequent life proved that he ever felt that he was not 
his own, but was bought with a price, even the precious blood of 
Jesus. When about 20 years of age he commegeed preaching 
the Gospel, and was a circuit preacher for some years. For 
about thirty years he faithfully preached Christ to dying men, 
and we believe that many the stars in the crown of his 





thirty have sought the Lord. Milton has felt the quick- 


disease, lingering consumption, marked him for its victim, and 
his sufferings, at times, were great; yet he was never heard to 
murmur or complain. ZION’s HERALD was ever a weekly 
visitor to his home, and many a night has found him pe- 
rusing its when others were asleep, as at times his cough 
was so d ing that he could not lie down or sleep. He was 
a firm believer in Methodism, and one who ever taught by ex- 
ample, as well as precept. 

e had been ripening for heaven for a long time, but was at 
last called suddenly away; yet he felt that his work was done, 
and that for him death had no terrors. His transition from 
gradual that the loved ones, who stood 
around his dying bed, could not say just when it took place. 

re was ho st ie, no convulsion, but with a serene and 
lovely countenance, he fell asleep in Jesus. Surely “‘ He giveth 
his beloved sleep.” E. W. 


ALMIRA BENTON, wife of Rev. Erastus Benton, of the Proy- 
idence Conference, died in Stafford Springs, Ct., Oct. 4, 1871, 
aged 66 years. 

She was born in Belchertown, Mass., March 31, 1805; was 
converted to God at the age of 13 ears, and joined the Congre- 
— Church, Att age of 22 years she was married to 

s Benton, three years after which, of her own accord, she 
withdrew from the Congregational, and joined the Methodist 

Her husband had long felt it his duty to preach the Gospel, 
but did not consent to obey this call of God till in the fall of 
1832, at which time he wus licensed to preach. He joined Con- 
ference the next spring. and for ~ oy ears she shared 
with him the toils, privations, and joys of the itiverancy, 
Though of a gentle retiring disposition, she performed well 
her part in the work to which — devoted their lives, as 
will be readily testified by the v eburches which her hus- 
band served as r. Her religious experience was clear and 
definite, her faith in Christ uniform and persistent. Many iuci- 
dents might easily be mentioned, indicating her devotion to 
God, her love for souls, and her cheerful rifice for the 
furtherance of the cause of the Master. In Stafford Springs, 
Dighton, and Rockville, which were among the last fields of 
‘er husband’s labors, and where gracious revivals of religion 
were enjoyed, her pleading: with God in bebalf of souls will 
long be remembered. The spirit with which she went to the 
appointments is indicated by her*reply to one who asked where 
she expected to go next year. “We are going,” said she, 
“somewhere where there are some pleasant things, and some 
unpleasant, and souls to be saved.” 

She found great consolation in prayer. ‘There are a great 
many things,” said she, ** we can along without, but I don’t 
see how any one can get along without prayer.” The family 
altar had special charms for her, and faithfully did she remem- 
ber it till the last morning of her life. Her last illness, which 
continued th sev: weeks of protracted suffering, pre- 
sented a scene 0 ful, quiet trust in Jesus, such as is sel- 
dom witnessed. She bad no cares, no anxieties about the fu- 
ture; her peace was fully made with God, and she was only 
waiti pleasure. In other years she had supposed the 
fear of death would disturb her last days, but even this was 
removed, and the prospect of a speedy departure gave her 

reat satisfaction. Her mind was clear till the last moment. 
Near the last, when asked by her son, *‘ Mother, is Jesus pre- 
cious to you now?” she replied, “ Yes.” “Is all clear and 
bright?” She indicated that it was, and added, “I trust in 
Jesus.” A little farther on, a friend whispered in her ear, — 
“ Jesus, the visions of Thy face 
Have overpowering chores.” 

Indicating her approval of the sentiment, she peacefully and 
ps Ta falling asleep, passed through death's portals to 
the shining world beyond. ‘* Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord. W. V. Morrison. 


Hattie E. COGGSHALL, daughter of Aaron S. and (late) 
Ann Maria Coggshall, died in Middletown, R. 1., July 30, 1871, 
in the 21st year of her sge. 

Her sickness was brief, being less than two days. She was 
not y sick until a few hours before her 
death. During these hours, she took little or no notice of 
earthly scenes. Just as she breathed her last her countenance 
brightened, as tho she was about entering upon new and 
heavenly scenes, en after her spirit had taken its flight, 
upon the cold form was left a sweet and seraphic smile. 

Sister Hattie experienced the joys of salvation, and’ joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church about four years ago, under 
the labors of Rev. Wm. Livesey. She has since that time 
lived a devoted Christian. Al} taken away in early life, 
yet her influence as a Christian, in a large circle of young peo- 
ple, still lives. Her cheerful manner and loving heart seemed 
to throw light and joy upon the pathway of all who knew her. 
Often did she invite her young ates to seek Christ as 
their Saviour. Her last testimony on earth was, “ Be ye 
therefore ready, also; for the Son of Man cometh in an hour 
when ye think not.” N. W. CHase. 


Dee B. SmirH died in Middletown, R. I., Sept. 27, 1871, 
years. 

is death was very sudden and une ted. He pursued his 
usual avocation until thirteen hours before his death. Although 
unable to converse with friends, or leave his dying testimony, 
yet his lite gives a hopeful assurance that he bas ** entered into 
rest.” Pro, Smith experienced religion nearly thirty years 
ago. He has been for 7 a prominent and useful 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Charch. Activity was a 
very marked characteristic ct bis life, both in the Church and 
in the world. His large and symy:‘} heart often swelled 
with emotion and solieitude for the welfare of the Church and 
the salvation of souls. Often has he accompanied his pastor in 
visiting the sick, and administered to their necessities. There 
are those who are now living in communion with heaven, and 
are orpaments to the Church of God, who were saved through 
his instrumentality. May his mantle of zeal and charity fall 
upon all those who mourn his loss. N. W. CHase. 


JAMES YOUNG died in Cushing, Me., Sept. 17, 1871, aged 80 
years. 

Father Young, although not a member of the Church, yet 
for many years, as he told the writer, he loved the cause of 
Christ, and chose the society of Christians; and as he drew 
near the stream, his h bi tened and strengthened, and he 
went joyfully over, and no doubt is safe beyond the tide. 


DEXTER JAMESON died in Cushing, Me., Oct. 3, 1871, aged 
59 years and 11 months. 
Soldom is the Church called to mourn the loss of a stronger 
pillar, a family a more faithful bead, or a community a more 
truthful and honest friend, and eptanng paiphher. Sick only a 
week with t id fever, most of the time wandering, yet 
at intervals, when reason ret » he would say, “My work 
is all done. Jesus is precious, and saves me now.” And 
Tuésday morning, at 6 o’clock, he fell asleep, and waits the 
angel’s oan to awake the slumbering dust, immortal with 
the happy spirit, and to conduct jt to its long-sought rest. 
Cushing, Me., Oct. 11, 1871. Jas. W. WILLIAMS. 
Mrs. HANNAH MERRILL, wife of James S. Merrill, died in 
Warren, N. H., Oct. 9, 1871, aged 64 years. 

The deceased was a most estimable woman, and the loss to 


the community by this bereavement is felt to be irreparable. 
Although not a member of the Church, still her regard for re- 
ligion, and her attendance upon the means of grace, seemed to 
indicate that she was not far from the kingdom of God. Her 
Inust commendable excellence, however, Was her sympathetic 





rejoicing. hen about 50 years of age, his Heavenly Father 
saw fit to promote him from working to suffering. That fell 


those who alwa a friend in need. W.J 


nature, which exercised itself in acts of kindness 
toward t poor and afflted She will be greatly missed by 
ys > 
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THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


Prepared for ZION’Ss HERALD by Jas. F. C. Hyde. 

WorK FOR THE Season. — Mangels 
should now be housed. They will not 
stand many hard frosts. The best place 
to store them isin a cool cellar, as cold as 
possible, where they will not freeze. A 
cellar under a barn answers very well, 
and they are then conveniently located for 
use. : 

Turnips may be left later, for they will 
stand more freezing than beets and man- 
gels. These roots should be treated the 
same as the others for winter. They 
should never be put in large heaps, for if 
so placed they. are liable to rot. 

Grape-vines should be trimmed, and put 
into readiness for being laid down. We 
do not cover our Concord vines, but some 
varieties do very much better if they are 
protected. 


Strawberry beds should be covered any 
time after November first, though most 
cultivators neglect this work until quite 
late. We prefer meadow hay, or ever- 
green boughs to horse manure, a substance 
that is generally used. 

Celery should be dug before the ground 
freezes hard. The best way to keep it is 
to place it in an old hot-bed, or some 
place prepared expressly for the purpose, 
where it can be protected from the frost, 
for freezing destroys it. It is worth some 
trouble to have constantly on hand a good 
supply of this delicious vegetable. 

Cabbages will need to be secured by the 
middle of November. Set them out in 
beds, the south side of some fence, build- 
ing, or hedge, so that they will be some- 
what protected from the cold winds. 
Cover gradually as the weather grows 
cold. Sea-weed —that known as ‘* eel- 
grass” —is, perhaps, the very best sub- 
stance for this purpose. Leaves, sedge, 
or meadow hay answer a good purpose. 


” 


Asparagus beds should be manured in 
the fall. It answers the double purpose 
of protection ‘and nutriment for the plaut 
next season. 


Rhubarb stools should be treated with a 
few forks full of horse manure, for the 
same reason that we gave for similar treat- 
ment of asparagus. 


Ploughing should be continued as long 
as the ground is open, or until all such 
work be done. 

Raspberries should be laid down, and 
covered with earth the last thing before 
the ground freezes up. The small plants 
outside of the stools can be taken up, and 
be used for setting new plantations. 

THE FLOWER-GARDEN. — The question 
may be asked, What can be done at this 
season of the year in the flower-garden ? 
We answer: Tulips, hyacinths, snow- 
drops, crocuses, and other bulbs can be 
planted for the next spring's blooming. 
The herbaceous and hatdy plants that re- 
main inthe ground should be covered; 
the old, dead plants, that have been killed 
by the frost, removed, and everything 
be made snug and trim for winter. 


FLOWERS IN THE WINDOW. — All of our 
readers that are fond of flowers, will not 
be satisfied unless they can have a few in 
the window through the winter. Noth- 
ing tends to make home more cheerful 
than plants and blooms. At small ex- 
pense, a few bulbs of hyacinths can be 
procured, and they will give beautiful 
blooms from time to time through the 
winter. 


Tae TREATMENT OF MANURE. — Much 
has been written on the subject of manure, 
but still there remains much practical ig- 
norance on the part of farmers, as well as 
others who attempt to till the soil, and 
raise crops. In spite of all that is said 
and written, farmers are often seen spread- | est 
ing coarse, lumpy manure on their fields, 
or putting the same in hills for some crop, 
when they ought to know that it is not 


worth half as much for all practical pur- 
poses, as though it had been composted, 
and worked over, and made fine, so that 
the little roots could draw nourishment 
and strength from it. It is not a waste o¢ 
abor, as some seem to think, to work over 
manure heaps, until the whole is made 
fine, and fit for use. The finer the soil, 
and the finer the manure, all o*her things 
being equal, the better, we think, will be 
the crop. It is a positive fact that much 
valuable manure is yearly lost, not only 
in the way we have indicated, but by the 
failure to supply an absorbent litter, muck, 
or loam under the cattle, and in the pig- 
pen. In many cases, we venture to say, 
that not more than one half of all the sol- 
ids and liquids are actually saved and 
used. Many times have we passed by the 
barnyard of some farmer after a heavy 
rain, and seen a large pool of discolored 
water, rich with manure, which would be 
allowed to remain either until it evap- 
orated, or soaked away, and was wholly 
lost, or see pigs in a pen wallowing in 
water, or thin mud, when by proper treat- 
ment all the liquids could be absorbed, and 
much valuable fertilizing matter saved to 
be carried on to the farm. 
Again, after the manure is carted out, 
much is left to waste by not mixing and 
covering the same with muck, or other 
substance, to prevent harm. It should be 
placed in compact heaps, when so carted 
out, and covered up, and then no loss will 
accrue. Some prefer to plough in manure 
in the fall, on lands that are to be used 
for root crops ; but though we have known 
this plan to work well in some cases, still 
we do not advise it as a general thing. 
If there be a point where strict economy 
is demanded of the farmer, it certainly 
is just here, inthe saving and proper use 
of manure. Let every one look about and 
see if there is not some room for improve- 
ment in this matter. 

The article in the paper of October 19, 
entitled ‘‘ Farming for the Future,” should 
have been credited to The Independent. 
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BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
October 28, 1871. 

GoLp. — L.1Lg @ 1.12, 

FLour.—Superfine, $6.00 @ 6.25; extra, $7.25 @ 
$8.50; Michigan, $7.50@ 8.50; St. Louis, $8.00 @ $11.00. 

Corn— Western Yellow, 9% @ % cents; Western 
Mixed, 91 @ 9c. bushel. 

RYE. —$1.00 per bushel. 

OaTs. — 52 @ 58c. bushel, 

SHORTS — $27.00 ® ton. 

FINE FEED. — $29.00 @ 30.00 ® ton. 

SEED.— Timothy, Herds’ Grass, $3.75 @4.25; Red 
Top, $6.25 @ 6.50 per sack; R. 1. Bent, $3.00 @ 3.50 ® 
bushel; Clover, 133g @ 144¢c. per Ib. 

APPLES. — $3.50 @ 3.75 per bbl. 

PorK.—$1i.00 @ 00.00; Lard, 10 @ Lic.; Hams 12c. 

BUTTER. — 2% @ Be. 

CHEESE. — Factory, 12% @ 13\c.; Dairy, 10}. @ 12c. 

EGGs.— 29 @ ® cents per doz. 

Dried APPLES—5 @ 10c. per Ib. 

HAY. — $20.00 @ 33.00 per ton, as to quality. 

POTATOES. — $1.75 @ 2.50 per bbl. 

SWEET POTATVES — $3.25 ® bbl. 

Beans.— Extra Pea, $3.00; medium, $2.25 @ 2.37; 
common, $1.50 @ 2.00, 

LEMONS. — $5.75 @ 6.00 per box. 

ONIONS. — $2.25 per barrel. 

CARROTS — $2.00 ® bbl. 

TURNIPS — $1.25 @ 2.00 bbl. 

, CABBAGE — $5.00 @ 9.00 @ hundred. 

MARROW SQUASHES — $150; Hubbard, 2.50 B ewt. 

TOMATOES — $150 @ bushel, 

CRANBERRIES — $8.50 @ 9.25 @ bbl. 

PEARS. — $3.00 @ 12.00 ® bbl. 

QUINCES — $8.00 @ 10.00 per bbi. 

REMARKS. — Not an extensive sale of Flour, but the 
market is steady. Corn, Oats, and Rye have advanced, 
but not likely to be permanent. Seeds are steady. Pork 
active, Butter and Cheese Market is inclined to be 
quiet, selling in small lots. Vegetables quiet. Quinces 
in large supply, at easy rates. 


Epa pho =s @ @ 6 c. Pp. Tod country. 

Lamb 8k 1 5 each. 

Shee Skins — $1.50 iis each. 

Calf Skins — 16 @ 18c. per Ib. 

8 ns — eae os hb. 

Wool She ins, $0.00 @ 0.00 each. 

Store Cattle. Yearlin Sy $e 15.00; 2 year olds 
$15.00 @ 25.00; 3 year ol —— Many of the 
oese attle of a poor gr: veer at Aa ranging from 

to $30 @ head. Many of the small Cattle it are in 


a vcalr condition are bought up to slaughter. 

Working Oxen. Extra pairs, @ 240; ordinary, 
$140@ 1 Runchy Steers, $43 to 90. Small ooy X ot 
Steers and. Oxen, poor and thin of flesh, at $60 to 7098 


ir 
PMiich Cows. Extra, $55@ %; setae, 
Store Cows, $20 @ 55 ® head. Most of those offered 
for sale are of a common grade. Prices of Milch Cows 
depend much upon the fancy of the purchaser. Buta 
few Extra or Fancy Breeds offered for sale. 
Sheep and Larubs. The trade has been better than 
that last week, and better prices were obtained. 
There weré but a few from the West We quote Ex- 
tra and select lots at $3.25 @ 5.50, ede $2.25 @ 
3.00 @ head, or from 3% to 744 cents PB b 
Swine, store PSs. wholesale, 4 @ 5 
tail,5 @7 cents @%. Columbia County, :>. ng 
— wholesale, — @ —cents ®@ b; retail, —@ — ng 
®. Trade for Store Eico very dull, and but a few in 
Market. Fat Hogs —*, at Market. Prices 5% @ 5% 
cents @ ®. There were no Store Pigs in Market. 


REMARKS.—The Western Cattle trains were de- 
tained above Spingfield by a smash-up, and many of the 
Cattle, which should bave been in Market early, did not 
arrive until late. The quantity of the Beef Catfle were 
full as good ds those of last Market. Prices have fallen 
off nearly, if not quite, one half a cent ® &® from our 
last quotations. The supply from all sections was 
large, and the trade for smal! Stores and Working Oxen 
are not improved much. Nearly all the Cattle from 
Maine were Working Oxen and Stores. A large por- 
tion of the Northern Cattle were taken to Brighton to 
be disposed of. 


a ye 








fHlarviages. 





At Boston Eichten, Oct. 25, by Rev. I. J. P. Coll- 
yer, William J. McLean to Miss Annie W. Henchie, 
both of mars e, Mass 


In Fitchburg, Oct. 18, at the residence of the bride’s 
father, by Rev. J. Scott, assisted by Rev. J. 8. Bar- 
rows, Loring Sears, of the firm of E. B. Macy & Co., 
to Miss Hattie E, Putnam, eldest daughter of 8S. W. 
Putnam. esq. 

In Chicopee, Oct. 15, by Rev. Daniel Richards, Wm. 
A. Jones to Miss Martha Taylor; Oct. 18, Preston J. 
Smith to Miss Alice Dohm. 

In South Deerfield, Oct. 16, by Rev. A. Baylies, John 
Hunter to Miss Rachel H. —— both of Holyoke. 
At Kendall’s Mills, Me., Sept. 20, at the residence of 
the bride's father, by Rev P. Adams, Fred. M. 
a of Benton, to Miss Fanny A. Brown, of Fair- 


. "York, Me., Oct. 13, by Rev. D. Halleron, George 
A. Frost, of Wells, to Miss Annie A. Boswell, of Ken- 
nebunk, Me 

In Quarryville, by Rev. D. G. Ashley. , Edward 
Wilde, of Sw Mey Falls, N. Y., to Mary E. Rose, of 


Bolton. 
In East Thompson, Ct.. Oct. 22, by Rey. F. D. Good- 
rich, Henry C. Day to Miss Mattie E. Johnson, both of 


Sutton, Mass, 








In Middletown, R. L., Oct. 18, of consumption, James 
Carpenter, aged 21 years. 
In Woonsocket, R. 1., Oct. 19, Mrs. Ratemy Burgess, 
wife of Richard H. Burgess. ed 52 y 
In Grantham, N.H., Sept, 16, Jouss > astings, aged 
th Por 

n Portsmouth, N.H., Sept. 29, Wallace Shedd, aged 
39 years. He was buried in Croydon, 





" Ashmowlodgmente. 

Rev. J. G. Gammous and wife, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Myricksville, were on Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 17, agreeably surprised by their friends in My- 
ricksville and Taunton, to the number of ninety, who, 
after enjoying one of the most pleasant of evenings, re- 
turned home, leaving behind them tokens of their re- 
spect in the form of over $60 in cash, and many of the 
substantials of life. 


The Methodist Episcopal Society of Jefferson, N. H., 
very gratefully acknowledges the receipt of sixty-e ight 
hymn-books as a present from their friends at the 

yaumbek House, Also, twenty dollars from a lady 
friend, for the purchase of lamps for their church. The 
retall price of the hymu-books is one dollar and twenty 
cents each, making the whole amount of the presents 
upwards of one bundred dollars, 


The Board of Directors of the Martha’s Vineyard 
Camp-meeting Association, at their late meeting, 
elected Jeremiah Pease, esq.. of Edgartown, Mass.. 
their Agent for the ensuing year. ommunications 
should be addressed accordingly, 








THE ACADEMY OF ART 


Open to pupils in Oll, Water Color and Pastel Painting, 
and in the various branches of Drawing — Perspective 
Object Drawing, Crayon, Drawing on Wood, Stone, 

ete. Particulars at 460 Washington Street, Libe rty 
Tree Building. 


56* W. H. TITCOMBE, Principal. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


COWLES'S PATENT 
TREADLE POWER. 


Adapted to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 


Persons in want of Machines for family use or man- 
ufacturing purposes, are invited to call and see this 
labor-saving invention. It saves one half the labor. 
It cannot turn the wrong way. It has nouead-centres, 
and can be stopped instantiy. It places the machine 
under the perfect control of the operator by the use of 
the feet alone. The injurious effects resulting from 
the constant use of the Sewiug Machine are entirely 
obviated by the use of this TREADLE POWER. It 
can be seen in operation on all kinds of machines at 
our Salesroom, No. 2% as m Street, 
next door to Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, Agents wanted. 


oo HILL, HOLMES & Co. 








Che Markets. 








BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
Weekly receipt of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Came, 6 4s; —, and Lambs, 10,764; Swine, 10,300; 
number estern —y 2Al6; Eastern c attle, 916i 














NEW CHURCH ORGANS 


(WARRANTED UNEXCELLED.) 

Ad pote from $650 to $3,000 each, with good Second 

Hand Organs, are constantly kept for sale, and or- 

gaps costing ts — $800 to $90,000 each, are built to order 

by SIMMONS & €O., No. 19 Charles 

ass. ¢2”™ Specifications for any desig- 

nated price, with Testimonials, will be sent to appli- 

cants, ORDERS FOR TUNING AND REPAIRS receive 
prompt attention. 





Jan, 6, 101 24t Ist & It em 33* 
HONORABLE 
PROFITABLE, 


DO YOU WANT BUSINESS ?§ 
PLEASANT. 


At and near home, 
| my ae for either sex, to hong our whole or 
e? If so address, stating w 20d. Boston, you saw 


7 mus 
~ J. N, RICHARDSON Mass. 





Working ¢ an Cows vend Northern Cattle, 300. Cat 
left over from last w 
rare 4@ Cattie "S bandved ee he live weight 
quality, Pyy-y7 @ ri rad, rn ry yer Daa 
ay 3 eet 
est grade of coarse Oxen, Bull ts Sten 150 ®@ 
bundred. Nearly all the Beef Cattle are sold by the 
rere oud = 
Hides—6 “69 c. per a 
c. dee 
Country otine. ——c.@ — each 
Hides—7% @8c. per Ib. for country. 





THE 
EMPIRE 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 00., 


OF NEW YORK. 
G. HILTON 8C og eSIDENT. 


Hon. CHAUNCY M. I EW, Vick PRESIDENT. 
8. W. CROFUT, SECRETARY. 





SUCCESS UNPARALLELED! 
WHY NOT? 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 


Policies INCONTESTIBLE excepting for fraud. 

No restrictions on residence and travel, because 

needless and vexatious, The suicide clause modified 

So as to protect the insured. 

Loan given if desired, without notes or accumulation 

of interest. 

A GUARANTEE INTEREST A" 
Law n full. 





BROUGHTON, Jr., .. W. TUCKER, and Rey. 
PRS General Agents for Boston and vicinity. 


G. D. RicHARDSON, General Agent in Western, and 
Rev. &. TILTON, in Eastern Massachusetts, 


ood agents desiring to work in New England 
will do — to call or write. 


HEADLEY & CLARY, 


Managers for New England, 
Office 104 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 5, 3m lamo 


GREATEST 
INVENTION OF THE AGE. 


A NEW PIANO. 


Call and examine the PATENT OC- 

TAVE COUPLER (in effect a double 

fy ome aetens patented May 23, 1871, and 

the i est ls of the best professors, be- 


fore rene es oy elsewhere, 


Prices the same as ordinary first-class pianos. Send 
for a circular, Every piano is warrauted for FIVE 
YEARS. Old Pianos taken in exchange. 

Warerooms, 320 W: 


5o* 











hi + 


St., B 
LORENZO MATT. 


HENRY BAYLIES, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW. 
18 Court Square (Room 20), Boston. 
Wills drawn; Estates settled; Trusts discharged. 


Prompt attention given to Collections and all other 
departments of Law practice. 


Reference by permission to Hon, Jacob BO eee 
Rich, esq., and Rev, Gilbert Haven. 











TO CAPITALISTS. 


THE 
CHICAGO BUILDING SOCIETY. 


INCORPORATED, 


Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 : in shares of $100 each. 


OFFICERS: 
L. L. GREENLEAF, me at Fairbanks, Green- 


CHRIST’N WAUL, V ice-President: and Vice-President 
Uinois Bank. 
C. M. SMITH, Treasurer; of the National Loan and 


‘rust Co. 
Gen. the Hon. J. L. Eavensas, Legal Adviser; Sen- 
r 
Directors—G, D. Berne, M. D.; W. M. True: J.J. 
McCARTHY ; y. H,. PARK; 
Jno. M. WALLACE, 
Bankers — The Trader’s National Bank. 


References — His Honor the Mayor of Chicago, and Na- 
tional Banks, 


A Savings Iustitution on the principle of the Credit 
Foncier Bank of France, which has stood unshaken the 
brunt of war, siege,and revolution. These institutions 
have been equally successful in Prussia, Belgium, Eng- 
land, and Canada, paying good Dividends regularly. 

All the € apital and resources of this institution are 
devoted exclusive Wy to the assistance of the industrial 
classes In building houses on their Red! Estate, the So- 
clety taking Trust Deeds to cover its advances, whieh 
never exceed one half the value. One condition of the 
loan being that the borrowers sbali create a Sinking 
Fund by monthly payments which, in a given time, 
shall be sufficient to meet the entire "indebtedness, 

This peculiar mode of investment = re) — 
renders the operations of the Soclety more o usu 
ally safe, so that independent of the Kiwy =, Tt. Insur- 
ance Companies, it is almost ji its 
ers should suffer material loss. This Institution has 
passed through the late general disaster without loss. 

The Subscribed Capital is now 800 but in the 
present great emergency it is desirable net its stock 
should be at once largely increased. The Directors 
have therefore decided to issue $500,000 of Preferred 
Stock, bearing a Guaranteed Dividend of 10 per cent. 
per annum, payable Ist Janu and July, free of In- 
come Tax, and a further proportional interest in the 
Keserve Fund, 

Certificates will be issued under the official seal of 
the Society for any amount from $100 to $10,000, 

Such favorable conditions will recommend them- 
selves to the attention of Capitalists, who, while se- 
curing for themselves a profit guaranteed by a strong 
institution, would assist the industrial classes of Chi- 

—- in rebuilding their houses. 
his institution may be used as a medium for the in- 
vestment Eastern Capital in large amounts by those 
who prefer to hold their own Securities 
Further tuformation may be had of the undersigned, 
By order of the Board. 


C. R. BROOKE, 
Secretary, Chicago Building Society, 
37 West Washington Street. 








" NEW SONGS, and 20 Receipts mailed free. 
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T. F. WOOD, Vernon, N. J, 


